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FOLK-LORE IN THE WORKS AND DAYS OF HESIOD. 


ΤῊΝ object of the present paper is to 
draw the attention of classical scholars to 
some curious superstitions, which are pre- 
served in the Works and Days of Hesiod, 
and which have not hitherto been system- 
atically examined in the light of folk-lore. 
Students of that fascinating science seem 
to have passed over these Hesiodean super- 
stitions, presumably under the impression 
that, being chiefly of well-known types, 
they did not appear likely to add much 
to our knowledge of folk-lore. Whether 
this assumption is correct or not, it is 
at least certain that folk-lore can add 
much to our knowledge of Hesiod, an 
author who is still unduly neglected at our 
schools and colleges. It is to be regretted 
that Paley and Flach, the last English and 
German editors of the Works and Days, 
could not avail themselves of modern 
anthropological research, and had little 
or no help beyond the ignorant comments 
of Proclus and Moschopulus, or the far- 
fetched explanations of German scholars. 
It was only to be expected, under these 
circumstances, that the editors should have 
misunderstood one of the most interesting 
and characteristic passages in the Works 
and Days—the list of precepts, or rules 
of daily life, with which the first part of 
the poem concludes,! They had to choose 
between two methods of explanation ; these 
precepts, or prohibitions, must either be 
the babblings of a meaningless superstition, 
or else mysterious symbols, containing a 
deep and hidden moral. Those who chose 
the latter alternative fell into the error 
committed by the ancients themselves, who 

1 Lines 724-764. 
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read the most esoteric philosophy into 
scraps of common folk-lore collected by 
Pythagoras.” 

But, apart from these ‘precepts’ of 
Hesiod, there is hardly a page of the Works 
and Days which would not be better 
appreciated by a comparison with the 
customs and beliefs of the peasant and the 
savage. The actual title, with its reference 
to lucky days (Ἡμέραι), reminds us of a 
wide-spread and primitive superstition—the 
belief (not yet dead) that days, and even 
parts of days, have an individual character, 
working for good or evil. The fable of 
the hawk and the nightingale, the earliest 
of its kind in Greek literature, will be 
more thoroughly understood by a student 
who has some acquaintance with the beast- 
fables of other nations, such as the tales of 
Reineke Fuchs or Brer Rabbit. With the 
higher mythology the author of the Works 
and Days is not greatly concerned. He 
does not deal with the genealogical trees 
of the Greek Pantheon, like the composer 
or compiler of the Zheogony. Even when 
he does borrow from mythology, he seems 
fondest of those legends which have won 
their way to literary orthodoxy from the 
lower stratum of popular thought. The 
stories of Prometheus the Fire-stealer and 
the Five Ages, two important portions of 
the poem, have numerous analogies among 
the tales of savage nations. The North 
American Indian is, like the Greek, the heir 
of the ages, with all their deterioration of 
morals and physique. The hollow narthex 
of Prometheus is the fire-stick of the 

2 See Foik-Lore, i. No. 2, where the ‘symbols’ of 


Pythagoras are explained by Mr. J. G. Frazer. 
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Australian. The evils which resulted from 
the opening of Pandora’s jar have parallels 
in the story of Bluebeard and many other 
Marehen, in which a door or box is opened 
with fatal effects.! 

It is, however, with the ‘precepts’ that 
we are here concerned. In them Hesiod 
sums up the whole duty of him who would 
‘avoid the dreadful report of men’ and live 
at peace with the immortals. It is true, 
indeed, that German critics (e.g. Fick, 
Hesiods Gedichte, 1887) regard this part of 
the poem as spurious. This does not affect 
the present inquiry: for the lines them- 
selves, whether written by the real Hesiod 
or interpolated from another source, contain 
superstitions of the greatest antiquity. The 
precepts are less homogeneous in matter 
than in form; they are all prohibitory, 
being, in other words, taboos, Some 
(ll. 724—736 and 757—%59) refer to 
general notions of purity and propriety, and 
do not require explanation. Again, the 
reverence paid by all nature-worshippers to 
streams of running water (Il. 737—741) is 
too well known to need any comment or 
illustration. But in the case of some other 
taboos, the origin and meaning of the super- 
stitions is less obvious, and these passages 
have been a stumbling-block to the editors. 
Sittl, in a modern Greek edition of Hesiod 
(Athens, 1889), is alive to the importance 
of folk-lore ; but, as far as can be judged 
from his brief notes, he has confined himself 
to the folk-lore of modern Greece. Indeed, 
the superstitions of Hesicd cannot ade- 
quately be explained within the compass of 
a slender footnote. It may be worth while 
to examine the most interesting passages at 
greater length. 


> “-“ 
μηδ᾽ ἀπὸ πεντόζοιο θεῶν ἐν δαιτὶ θαλείῃ 
αὖον ἀπὸ χλωροῦ τάμνειν αἴθωνι σιδήρῳ. 


742—3. 


Pythagoras gives the same rule (παρὰ 
θυσίαν μὴ évuxifov). There is a parallel to 
this superstition in England, which is 
preserved in the well-known lines— 


It was better you were never born 
Than on the Sabbath pare hair or horn. 


A variant of the couplet has especial 
reference to the cutting of children’s nails 
on Sunday— 

Friday hair, Sunday horn, 

Better that child had ne’er been born. 


(Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, 


1 A. Lang, Introduction to Perrault’s Popular 
Tales, p. 1xi. 


Henderson, p. 17). The belief is found in 
Ireland (Folk-Lore Record, iv., Kinahan), 
In Sussex it is unlucky to cut your nails on 
Sunday morning (folk-Lore Lecord, i., 
Latham). The rustic of today, if pressed 
to give a reason for this observance, would 
no doubt answer that the operation is a 
breach of the Sabbath. But the Greek 
parallel proves, of course, that the English 
superstition goes back to pre-Christian times, 
With regard to the origin of the taboo, it 
might perhaps be thought sufficient to point 
out the Sabbatical customs of the Jews, who 
were forbidden to kindle a fire in the house, 
or to cook food on the holy day.2 Such 
taboos are appropriate to a day which is 
sacred to divine powers. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that nail-paring and _hair- 
cutting occupy a distinct position which 
differentiates them in a certain degree from 
other taboos. For, as Mr. Frazer has 
shown,® both these operations are conceived 
by the savage to be perilous, whenever 
performed, from a fear that an enemy may 
obtain possession of the hair or the parings, 
and work evil through them by sympathetic 
magic. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to guard against this danger by extra- 
ordinary precautions. So we find that the 
Maori, for some time after his hair has been 
cut, is in a state of taboo, during which he 
is isolated from his family and tribe, and 
debarred from his accustomed occupations.' 
It seems possible that the primitive ancestors 
of the Greeks and other European nations 
were placed under some sort of taboo after 
nail-cutting. If this was the case, they 
would have been excommunicated from 
religious rite’, while the taboo lasted ; and 
it would therefore be necessary to abstain 
from incurring any such taboo on any 
sacred occasion. 

It will perhaps be objected that the ‘rich 
feast of the gods’ is not a parallel to our 
Sunday or the Jewish Sabbath. It might 
certainly seem strange that a ritual observ- 
ance should be classed with a day ; but the 
distinction is only apparent. The Greeks, 
it is true, had no day corresponding to the 
Jewish Sabbath ; but the time occupied by 
the feast of the gods was as sacred, ὁ.6. as 
much subject to taboos, as was the whole of 
the Jewish Sabbath. 

There is possibly a reference to a further 
taboo, contained in the words αἴθωνι σιδήρῳ. 
The common aversion to the use of iron in 
ritual has been discussed by Mr. Frazer 


5 Encycel. Brit., Art. ‘Taboo,’ J. G. Frazer. 
3 Golden Bough, i. pp. 195-205. 
4 Golden Bough, i. p. 197. 
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(Golden Bough, i. pp. 172—178), who points 
out that the objection perhaps dates from 
the time when iron was still a novelty and 
therefore viewed by many with suspicion 
and dislike! Roman and Sabine priests 
might not be shaved with iron, but only 
with bronze; and there is a European 
superstition that a child’s nails must be 
bitten off, and not cut, during the first 
year. The position of αἴθωνι σιδήρῳ, as 
Mr. A. G. Bather has remarked to me, 
seems emphatic, at the end of the couplet, 
and this is certainly an argument in favour 
of our laying stress upon the words. The 
prohibition will then be two-fold: (1) ‘do 
not cut your nails at all at a feast of the 
gods,’ and (2) ‘whatever you do, at all 
events do not cut them with iron.’ On the 
other hand, neither the rule of Pythagoras 
nor the modern superstition about nail- 
paring on Sunday have any reference to 
iron; so that it is perhaps safer to treat 
αἴθωνι σιδήρῳ as merely pictorial and un- 
emphatic, 


μηδέ ποτ᾽ οἰνοχόην τιθέμεν κρητῆρος ὕπερθεν 
πινόντων᾽ ὀλοὴ γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ μοῖρα τέτυκται. 


Here, as elsewhere, we may dismiss the 
explanation given by Proclus and Moscho- 
pulus, that the maxim is symbolic, containing 
a moral under a material precept. The 
sense is plain and literal:—‘ Do not lay 
your wine-ladle across the bowl.’ The 
notion that crossing two objects brings bad 
luck is one of the commonest facts in folk- 
lore. The origin of the superstition is not 
far to seek ; for crossing naturally suggests 
ideas of opposition, or strife, or unfitness, 
according to the circumstances of the case ; 
and the evil inherent in the objects so 
crossed is transferred—according to the 
great principle of sympathetic magic—to 
the crosser. One example may suffice to 
illustrate the ill-luck of crossing in its 
general aspect. In Pliny (WV. Μ΄. 28, 17, a 
passage pointed out to me by Mr. Frazer) 
we learn that ‘adsidere gravidis, vel cum 
remedium alicui adhibeatur, digitis pectina- 
tim inter se amplexis, veneficium est : idque 
compertum tradunt Alecmena Herculem 
pariente’ (cf. Ovid, Met. ix. 297 et seqq.). 
Pliny proceeds to say that ancient Roman 
magistrates or senators were forbidden to 
deliberate with their legs crossed, as that 
position would nullify all the business 
which they transacted. We may now turn 
to more exact analogies to the taboo of 

1 Cf. also the article ‘ Aberglaube,’ Pauly’s Real- 
Eneycl. i. p. 50. 


Hesiod. In Sussex it is eminous to lay 
your knife and fork across each other ; 3 
in Shropshire, it is thought unlucky to cross 
knives.* Indeed, the superstition is found 
throughout England, and is alluded to by 
Gay (“ables xxxvii.) :-— 


The salt was spilt, to me it fell : 
Then, to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across. 


Other instances could no doubt be quoted 
from other nations ; among the Magyars,‘* 
for example, it is as unlucky to cross a knife 
and fork as it isin England. In folk-lore, 
as in other things, rules have their excep- 


_ tions ; the Zulus do not allow the spoon to 


stand upright in the food; it must be laid 
across the dish. Otherwise, they say, the 
food will not be digested.’ I cannot explain 
this exception. In Europe, it is true, 
crossing is sometimes considered to bring 
good luck; but this is certainly due to the 
influence of Christianity, the sign of the 
cross being a well-known protection against 
evil. In conclusion, it may be noted that 
the Zulus attach a definite penalty to break- 
ing the taboo—indigestion. Very possibly 
the primitive Aryan feared a similar result. 


μηδὲ δόμον ποιῶν ἀνεπίξεστον καταλείπειν, 


μή τοι ἐφεζομένη κρώζῃ λακέρυζα κορώνη. 
746—7. 


If the reading be correct, we must trans- 
late: ‘ Do not, when building a house, leave 
it unpolished (or, unfinished), lest a croaking 
crow should alight thereon and caw.’ But [ 
have not yet been able to find any parallel 
superstition, nor can I suggest an explana- 
tion of its origin. Sittl remarks, ‘6 Θάνατος 
λοιπὸν εἰς τὰς ἀτελειώτους οἰκίας δύναμιν ἔχει᾽ ; 
but his remark seems entirely based upon 
the present passage, unless we accept his 
interpretation of ἡμιτελὴς δόμος (11. ii. 701), 
which he thinks may refer to this super- 
stition. There, however, Homer is merely 
drawing attention to the sad and premature 
death of Protesilaus, who had just married 
a wife, and had not yet finished the house in 
which they were to live, when he was called 
away to the Trojan war. But in spite of the 
fact that all MSS. and editorsread ἀνεπίξεστον, 
I suspect that the right reading is dvemippex- 
τον, which Goettling suggested from a scho- 
lium of Proclus (ἔνιοι δὲ ἀνεπίρρεκτον γράφουσι, 


2 Latham, Foik-Lore Record, i. 
3 Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 269. Cf. pp. 
279, 282, for similar superstitions. 
4 Jones and Kropf, ‘ Magyar Folk-Lore,’ Folk-Lore 
Journal, i. p. 355. 
5 Leslie, Among the Zulus and Amatongas, p. 16. 
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τουτέστιν ἀθυμίατον), although Flach, in his 
edition of Goettling, takes no notice of the 
emendation. Goettling, assuming that the 
two words had changed places, suggested ἀνε- 
πιξέστων in 1. 748. He there compared a 
precept of Pythagoras (χύτρας ἴχνος συγχεῖν 
ἐν τῇ τέφρᾳ), and believed that χυτρόποδες 
were the marks of the cauldron in_ the 
ashes, which should be effaced. No editors 
have adopted this reading ; and although it 
has something to commend it, I think that 
χυτροπόδων ἀνεπιρρέκτων may very well stand, 
the sense being that food is not to be taken 
out of the pot without an offering of ἀπαρχαὶ 
to the gods ; and that a libation is to be 
poured out before water in the cauldron is 
used for washing. The latter observance 
may be merely an offering to the household 
gods ; or possibly it originated from a fear 
that some demon might be lurking in the 
water. So the Bulgarians, before bringing 
into the house water from the fountain, 
spill a small quantity from the jar or pail 
upon the ground, in order to eject any evil 
spirits that may be floating on the surface.! 
If ἀνεπιρρέκτων can here mean ‘ undedicated’ 
instead of ‘unsacrificed over,’ the natural 
explanation will be that new pots should be 
consecrated to some god before use. 

I believe, therefore, that ἀνεπίρρεκτος is 
the right word in both passages. ‘There can 
be no objection to its repetition, especially 
in such a miscellaneous collection of folk- 
~ lore scraps, which have probably been patched 
together from various sources. In line 746 
dverippextov gives an excellent sense, and 
will refer to a well-known superstition : ‘Do 
not, when building a house, omit to sacrifice 
over it.’ We have here a classical instance 
of the ‘foundation-sacrifice,’ of which many 
examples in various countries have been 
collected by Dr. Tylor.2 All writers on 
modern Greek folk-lore mention that the 
custom exists at the present day in Greece, 
a fowl or lamb being sacrificed, and the blood 
smeared on the foundation-stone of a new 
house. Iam not aware that the existence 
of the rite among the ancient Greeks hag 
hitherto been traced in their literature. With 
regard to the origin of the practice there 
are two theories: (1) that it is propitiatory 
to the earth-spirits or (in the case of a bridge) 
to the water-spirits ; (2) that the object is 
to supply the building with a tutelary deity 
in the soul of the victim. The latter theory 
is adopted by Mr. Ralston and Mr. Grant 


1 Garnett, The Women: Turkey, i. p. 340. 

2 Prim. Cult. i. pp. 104-108. 

3 Cf. Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modern Grecee, 
p- 148. 


Allen ;* and, according to Miss Garnett, this 
idea certainly lies at the root of the super- 
stition in Bulgaria. Savage nations gener- 
ally require a human victim, but an animal 
is substituted with advancing civilization ; 
and we must of course infer that the ancient, 
like the modern, Greeks were content with 
this commutation; for among the many 
relics of human sacrifice in Greece which 
have been collected by Mr. Lang ® I cannot 
find any instance which would apply to the 
‘ foundation-sacrifice.’ Apparently the logical 
connexion between lines 746 and 747 is that 
a house, which has not been protected by 
the sacrifice, will invite an ill-omened crow 
to alight and croak upon it. In ancient, as 
in modern, folk-lore the cawing of the bird 
is unlucky. Mr. Frazer has pointed out to 
me that this accounts for Athena’s prohibi- 
tion to the crow to alight on the Acropolis. 


pnd ἐπ᾽ ἀκινήτοισι καθιζέμεν, od yap ἄμεινον, 
παῖδα δυωδεκαταῖον, ὅ τ᾽ ἀνέρ᾽ ἀνήνορα ποιεῖ, 

μηδὲ ὃ ιωδεκάμηνον᾽ ἴσον καὶ τοῦτο τέτυκται. 


750—752. 


The only difficulty in the translation of 
these lines lies in the word ἀκινήτοισι, the 
exact meaning of which might be thought 
doubtful. In the proverb ἀκίνητα κινεῖν the 
paroemiographers generally explain ἀκίνητα 
as altars and tombs, etc. (Zenob. i. δῦ, 
βωμοὺς, τάφους, ἡρῷα. So Diogen. ii. 6, 
omitting ἡρῷα. Apostol. ii. 3, τύμβους, 
τάφους, ὀροφήν. And Hesychius gives ἢ 
τάφος ἢ λίθος). But whatever may be the 
meaning of ἀκίνητα in the proverb, we must 
restrict the word in the present passage to 
the sense of ‘tombs’ only. This rendering 
has the support of a gloss in one MS., the 
Codex Gale (μνήμασι), and of the Htym. 
Magn. (p. 48, 36, τάφον). With this nar- 
rower interpretation, folk-lore will throw 
light on the passage, which it will fail to do 
on the supposition that τὰ ἀκίνητα include 
altars or boundary-stones. 

The belief that the soul of the dead con- 
tinues to occupy the tomb, either per- 
manently or for a time, after the burial of 
the body, is common among primitive people. 
Any injury to the tomb is therefore an injury 
to the soul. In some cases, especially when 
ancestor-worship prevails, the spirit actually 
punishes the disturber of its rest ; in others, 
it resents or feels pain at the insult, though 
it may be powerless or unwilling to retaliate. 
Two questions now present themselves : (1) 


4 Songs of the Russian People, p. 122; Altis, 
p- 122. 

5 Women of Turkey, i. p. 335. 

8 Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. pp. 267, &e. 
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what is especially likely to offend the soul 4 
and (2) why should young children be par- 
ticularly liable to incur danger thereby ἢ 
With regard to the first question, it will be 
seen that to tread upon or step over a grave 
is a peculiar offence to the indwelling spirit. 
There was (as has often been pointed out) a 
time, when such expressions as ‘sit tibi 
terra levis’ were not merely sentimental, 
but originated from a fear that the earth 
might press heavily upon the body, and 
hurt the spirit. It was easy to imagine, 
then, that the extra weight of the passer-by 
might cause actual pain to the soul, which 
was already suiliciently cramped by the 
pressure of the earth. In a Kephalonian 
folk-song? the singer tells us that he was 
walking by chance in a cemetery, and in- 
advertently trod on a grave which contained 
the body of a young Pallikar or gallant. A 
groan issued from the earth; and the poet 
asked whether the earth was heavy, or the 
tombstone too large. ‘No,’ replied a voice 
from below, ‘but I groan because you came 
and trod upon my head’ (ἀλλ᾽ ἦρθες καί μ᾽ 
ἐπάτησες ἀπάνω στὸ κεφάλι). Here the spirit 
is content with a passive protest, but viola- 
tion of the tomb is not generally so safe for 
the intruder. In Scotland, passing over a 
hidden grave produces a rash.?_ In New 
Jersey incurable cramp in the foot is caused 
by stepping on a grave. Again, in Ireland 
(county Tyrone) there is a cemetery set 
apart for men; it is believed that if a 
woman enters it and stands upon a grave, 
she will die before the year is out. 
Theophrastus mentions the superstition 
(Charact. 28. οὔτε ἐπιβῆναι μνήματι) without 
specifying the punishment. There are 
various extensions and developments of 
this superstition, which may be briefly 
noted. For example, in Devonshire ague 
can be given to an enemy by burying a 
dead man’s hair under his threshold.’ The 
person who steps over the hair will insult 
the soul, which still maintains a connexion 
with the body and even its severed parts, 
although they may not be lying in the 
tomb. Further, to pluck flowers or leaves 
from trees growing on tombs is commonly 
thought to be dangerous. <A gypsy’s song 
preserves the belief that if any one plucks a 
rose from a grave he will soon die.6 In 


1 Schmidt, Griech. Mdrchen Sagen u. Volkslieder, 
Nos. 29 and 30. 

? Gregor, Journ. Anthrop. Instit. iii. p. 267. 

3 Black, Folk Medicine, p. 27. 

4 Lady Wilde, Ancient Cures, &c., of Ireland, 

66 


Folk: Medicine, p. 27. 
ὁ Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, p. 106. 
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Cornwall, to give one other example, people 
are afraid to pick flowers in a churchyard.’ 
In these cases the peril results not merely 
from treading upon the grave, but also from 
plucking the flowers and so injuring the 
ghost. For, as Mr. Grant Allen says,® ‘ we 
know that whatever comes up on or out of 
the grave is counted as an embodiment or 
representative of the ghost within it.’ A 
savage would have more than a sentimental 
objection to ‘botanizing upon his mother’s 
grave.’ In fact the sympathetic connexion 
between the soul and the grave is so close, 
that even a living person, according to a 
superstition well-known in England, shivers 
‘when some one has passed over his grave.’ 
The spirit, by a kind of prescience, has the 
same feeling of pain that it would experi- 
ence in the grave itself. 

These examples show that contact with a 
grave is very generally held to be dangerous, 
and is often punished by disease or death.’ 
But why, to proceed to our second question, 
are children alone specified by the poet in his 
warning! Simply, I imagine, on an a for- 
tiort principle, because the greater risk 
includes the less. If it is dangerous for a 
man to break this taboo, it is far worse for a 
child. For an infant, as Mr. Frazer has shown, 
is according to primitive belief especially ex- 
posed to supernatural dangers.!” It needs 
protection against all possibility of harm. 
Mention has already been made of the general 
rule among European peasants that a child’s 
nails must not be cut for a year after birth ;!1 
a taboo which, with variations as to the limit 
of time, is found among the Hindus and North 
American Indians. Similarly it is thought 
unlucky, in some parts of England, to let a 
child see its reflexion in the glass until it is 
a year old.!2 I cannot say whether there is 
any mystic significance in the number twelve, 
or whether the words δυωδεκαταῖον and δυω- 
δεκάμηνον are used loosely as a general ex- 
pression for a young child not more than 
one year old. If twelve is an ominous 
number (as Paley thinks) it is perhaps a 
later addition to the original superstition, 
which would probably be more indefinite, 
and would be concerned with infants gener- 
ally, without so precise a specification of 
their age. The penalty for breaking the 


7 Courtney, Cornish Folk-Lore, p. 218. 

8 The Attis, p. 95. 

9 We are not here concerned with the opposite 
idea, that diseases are cured by contact with a grave 
or a dead person. See Dyer, Hnylish Folk-Lore, p. 
171; Gomme, Ethnology in Folk-Lore, pp. 113-115. 

10 (olden Bough, i. p. 196 and p. 206 

1 Golden Bough, i. p. 195. 

12 Burne, p. 286. 
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taboo is less vaguely hinted at than is the 
wont of Hesiod. The boy will not attain to 
the full powers of manhood; for this is 
certainly the meaning of the words ὅ τ᾽ 
dvép’ ἀνήνορα ποιεῖ---ἃ physical result parallel 
to the agues and cramps in modern super- 
stition. 


μηδὲ γυναικείῳ λουτρῷ χρόα φαιδρύνεσθαι 
ἀνέρα: λευγαλέῃ γὰρ ἐπὶ χρόνον ἔστ᾽ ἐπὶ καὶ τῷ 
ποινή. 753—755. 
The reference is not to warm, effeminate 
baths, as Goettling understood the passage, 
nor to any motives of propriety, as most 
other editors explained (cf. Schol. μὴ συλ- 
λούεσθαι γυναικι). In the light of compara- 
tive anthropology the real meaning is plain. 


Mr. Frazer! gives numerous examples of the 
dread which savages feel of being brought 
into contact with, or even seeing the blood 
of, women. ‘The misfortunes which are 
thought to result from this sight or contact 
differ amongst various peoples; but the 
superstition is, in one form or another, 
almost, if not quite, universal. 

In concluding this paper, I must express 
my gratitude to Mr. Frazer and Mr. W. H. 
D. Rouse, both of whom have most kindly 
read through my rough notes, and made 
suggestions which I have gladly adopted. 
They are not, however, responsible for my 
errors, 

E. E. Sixzs. 
1 Golden Bough, i. pp. 186, &e. 


THE USE OF PREPOSITIONS IN LYSIAS. 


THE use of the prepositions in the Attic 
Orators has been investigated with great 
fulness in the work of Dr. Lutz, Die Prdpo- 
sitionen bei den attischen Rednern. The 
following results of independent observations 
made on Lysias are intended to be supple- 
mentary to that work. 

ἄνευ 6. gen. occurs only seven times in 
Lysias, ix. 10; xix. 3, 17, 56; xxiv. 4; 
xxvi. 10; xxxi. 34. (Lutz has observed 
that the use of it with words denoting 
persons, ‘ without authority of (iziussw), is 
not found in the Orators.) 

διά c. ace. occurs in Lysias 163 times, 
eight times as often as 6. gen.—The old Epic 
uses to mark space or time traversed are 
hardly to be found at all in Attic prose, and 
the use of διά ὁ. ace., like διά c. gen., to denote 
means is also quite rare—e.g. only four cases 
of it are found in Aristoph. (0, 323, LZ. 936, 
Ee. 603 and 741). 

εἰς occurs 310 times in the genuine speeches 
of Lysias ; but not more than ten of these 
instances are temporal, denoting duration or 
‘extent over’ future time (6.4. εἰς τὸν λοιπὸν 
χρόνον xiv. 4; xvi. 2; xix. 30: cp. Lat. 
tn posterum) ; it is also used once or twice 
of a limit of time attained or surpassed 
(v. 3; xvi. 5); but, as Lutz has shown, the 
use of εἰς generally for ‘time when’—as in 
εἰς τὸ wapdv—scarcely becomes common in 
Orr. earlier than Demosth., though there 
are a fair number of such cases in Aristo- 
phanes. Adverbial phrases, like εἰς δέον, εἰς 
δύναμιν, εἰς μέσον, εἰς τὰ μάλιστα κ-τ.λ. are not 

found in Lysias (though common in other 
prose, esp. Demosth.). 


ἐν in the sense of ‘upon,’ ‘on top of’ 
(super) is very rare in Lysias—éy τῇ κλίνῃ 
ἑστηκώς i, 24 (cp. iv. 9 and fr. 75 ὃ 6) and ἐν 
τῇ ὁδῷ xii. 30 being quite exceptional. 
Similarly, the meaning ‘close to’ (iuxta) 
occurs but once, and that in the spurious 
second speech (ii. 35 τὰ ἦθλα τὰ ἐν Σαλαμῖνι). 

ἕνεκα 6. gen. usually follows its case: 
thus, while there are sixty-eight instances in 
all of ἕνεκα in Lysias, of which twenty occur 
in the spurious speeches, there are only 
eight instances where it precedes its case, and 
of these all but two (viz. iv. 9 and xix. 17) 
are in the spurious or. vi. It may equally 
indicate either antecedent or final cause, so 
that Pape’s Zex. is wrong in trying to dis- 
tinguish ἕνεκα As marking the consilium from 
διά 6. ace. of the causa. 


ἐπί c. gen. is often hard to distinguish in . 


meaning from ἐπί ὁ. dat. (cp. esp. Plat. 
Symp. p. 212 ad fin. where they are used as 
interchangeable). According to L. and 8. 
both equally mean ‘upon,’ so that the poets 
use whichever happens to suit their metre, 
though in prose the dat. is more frequent. 
But Krueger distinguishes thus: ‘bei ἐπί 
mit dem Gen. wird eine mehr zufiillige, 
freiere Verbindung gedacht ; bei ér/mit dem 
Dat. schwebt mehr der Begriff der Zuge- 
hérigkeit vor.’ So, too, Mr. Monro, in his 
Homeric Grammar, gives to the gen. constr. 
a less definite local force than to that ὁ. dat. 
(cp. Zi. i. 485). In Aristoph., however, as 
M. Sobolewsky has shown (de praeposi- 
tionum usu Aristophaneo, p. 160), no such 
distinction of meaning can be drawn (cp. 


Ar. .8. 754 with ibid. 783), but only a dis- 
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tinction of usage: thus Aristoph. always 
uses the dat. of persons, but the gen. of 
beasts or vehicles ; so, too, always ἐπὶ Ληναίῳ 
in Attic, never é Anvaiov. Further, this 
local gen. is much more common in ordinary 
Attic than the local dat., the ratio of gen. 
to dat. in Ar.’s senarii being 48: 11 
(Sobolewsky). Similarly in Lysias, of ten 
instances of the gen. three are with verbs 
of riding or sailing, three of sitting, and all 
imply actual superposition, ‘on the top of’ 
some material object—never a person (see 
xiii. 37, 52; xix. 24; xxi. 6,8; xxiv. 11, 
12; iii, 11; x. 15; xii. 98). Of the dat. 
constr, I find fifteen instances, of which four 
occur in the combination ἐπὶ Φυλῇ, and three 
in ἐπὶ ταῖς θύραις (iii. 27, 29; xii. 16), and 
all of them may be likewise explained as 
denoting juxtaposition rather than super- 
position, thus resembling in sense πρός 6. dat. 
or παρά ὁ. acc. though to be distinguished 
generally as implying actual contact (ep. 
xviii, 10; xxi. 5; xxiv. 25; xxx.3; ix. 
5). 

κατά ὁ. gen. is mostly used in Orr. of 
hostile speech or action. The local use of it 
for ὑπό ὁ. gen. (= Lat. sub ec. abl.) is almost 
limited in prose to the three words γῆς, χθονός 
and θαλάσσης : this is not found in Lysias 
(or any of the Orators), though he does once 
(i. 9) use it with the local sense of ‘down 
upon’ or ‘ by way of.’ 

kata ¢. acc, occurs more than five times 
as often as 6. gen. (75: 13) in Lysias. The 
only local sense there found is that of extent 
covered—as in x. γῆν; x. θάλασσαν (xi. 8 &e.). 
The causal sense of κατά 6, ace. does not 
ocew in Lysias except once (viii. 17) in the 
phrase κατὰ τί; and once in the phrase κατὰ 
στάσιν (xxx. 13; ep. κατ᾽ ἔχθραν Ar. P. 133 ; 
also Thue. i. 26, 108 ; ii. 37). The constr. 
ἢ κατά 6. acc. after a compar. (= maior quam 
pro) is not found in Lysias (though Antiphon 
has it (tetr. By 10) as well as the later 


- Orr., see Lutz). 


μετά 6. gen. occurs in the Orr. (as Lutz 
shows) about twice as often asc. acc. Most 
frequently the governed noun is personal : 
thus in Lysias, out of seventy-two cases, it 
is used with abstract nouns (of manner or 
circumstance) only twelve times in all, of 
which no less than seven occur in the spurious 
or. ii.,and only five times with a substantive 
denoting a material object (xix. 14; iv. 7; 
xxxii, 16; xxxiv. 4; fr. 50). 

peta c.ace. signifying ‘after’ in point 
of rank is not found in Lysias (or any orator 
before Isocrates, see Lutz). 

Of παρά 6. acc. (most frequent in the 
metaph. sense in the Orr., but in the local 


senses in Aristoph.) Lysias has about twenty - 
four metaph. te six local cases, Phrases 
sach as παρὰ μικρὸν ἐλθεῖν ἀποθανεῖν (Isocr. 
xvii. 42 &e.)—with which ep. Thue. iii. 49 
παρὰ τοσοῦτον ἦλθε Kwdvvov—are non- 
Lysian. 

περί c.dat.is never found in Lysias (nor 
in any other Or. except Isocr., who has it 
once in the local sense, ep. ix. 10). 

περί c. gen. is in Lysias nearly eight 
times as frequent as ὁ. acc. (416: 54), 
whereas in Isocr. (as Lutz shows) it is not 
much more than twice as frequent (1053: 
458), since the latter used περί 6. acc. very 
freely of general relaiion—like our vague 
English use of ‘ about.’ 

πρό is used only eight times by Lysias 
(viz. vii. 4; viii. 9; xii. 2; xiii. 20; xvi. 4, 
14; xxvi. 21; xxx. 35—besides spurious vi. 
46), and always in (a) the purely temporal 
sense. (B) the local use, ‘in front of,’ (y) 
the metaphorical use of πρό--- in preference 
to,’ ‘sooner than ’—and (δ) the other metaph. 
sense of πρό, ‘on behalf of’ (nearly = ἀντί 
or ὑπέρ c. gen.), do not occur in this Orator. 

πρός c.gen. is infrequent in prose except 
in formulae of adjuration. The local use 
seems to occur nowhere in the Orr. except 
only Dem. xxiii. 182 (πρὸς τῆς Θράκης «κεῖ- 
ται, ‘over against’); there are, however, 
some cases of it in both Thucyd. and Plato, 
in phrases such as πρὸς Ὀλύνθου and πρὸς 
θεῶν ; though in Soph. it occurs, I think, but 
once (Ant. 1024) meaning ‘from,’ the regular 
tragic use being to denote source (like παρά 
ὁ. gen. with actives, and ὑπό ὁ. gen. with 
passives). 

πρός ¢. dat. in the local sense occurs only 
six or seven times in Lysias (x. 28; xi. 10; 
xii. 12; xiii. 81; xix. 55; fr. 94). It seems 
to be never used in prose of persons, but 
usually of towns or buildings. In Isae., 
Isocr. and Dem. it is used like Lat. coram 
of a court or judge; but in Lysias only πρός 
c. acc. is found in this sense (e.g. xiii. 75 τὴν 
αἰτίαν πρὸς τοὺς τριάκοντα ἀπελύσω : cp. 1586, 
vi. 31). 

σύν occurs twice only in Lysias (xxi. 
$$ 2 and 4), in both cases meaning ‘in- 
cluding the expenses of.’ This use in 
reckoning seems to be the only proper Attic 
prose use, with the exception of a few 
phrases such as σὺν θεοῖς, of which only ten 
instances in all are cited from the Orr. by 
Dr. Lutz (op. cit. p. 39). 

ὑπέρ c. acc. does not occur in Lysias (nor 
in Ant., Andoc., or Dinarch.), 

ὕπέρ ὁ. gen. (in the local sense found 
only twice in the Orr.—Hyper. frg. 176 
and Dem. xviii. 260—both times in the 
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phrase ὑπὲρ τῆς κεφαλῆς κρέμασθαι, αἰωρεῖν) in 
Lysias preserves in most cases (occurring in 
all 146 times) a causal or quasi-causal 
meaning—like that of ἕνεκα or ἐπί c. dat. or 
περί ὁ. gen. 

ὑπό 6. gen. isin Attic prose almost con- 
fined to denoting the personal agent after 
passive (or quasi-passive) verbs. In Lysias 
[ have noted eighteen cases (out of a total 
of 263) in which the governed noun is im- 
personal or abstract, and of these no less 
than eight occur in the spurious orr. ii. and 
vi ; and in these cases it is to be noticed that 
the prep. is joined to verbs such as dvayxd- 
ζεσθαι, generally, or to nouns like τοῦ νόμου 
or τῆς νόσου, Where it may retain some of its 
old local signif. ‘under.’ The original local 
sense seems entirely restricted in Attic prose 
to a few such fixed formulae as ὑπὸ μάλης 
(Lysias fry. 54—‘ das einzige lokale Beispiel 
fiir ὑπό ὁ. g. bei den attischen Rednern’ 
Lutz, p. 178) and ὑπὸ γῆς. Hence the re- 
marks in L. and 8. on this point are rather 
misleading. 


ὑπό 6. dat. only occurs four times in 
Lysias—once in the strict local sense (xiy. 
25) (of which there are only about a dozen 
instances in the Orr.), and thrice in the 
usual metaph. sense, ‘under the power of,’ 
with such verbs as ποιεῖσθαι and γίγνεσθαι 
(xxvi, 22; xxxilil. 3; xxiv. 6: also pseudo- 
Lysias ii. 44). 

Of ὑπό 6. ace. (which, according to Lutz, 
oceurs only twenty-six times in all the Orr., 
and most often in the local sense) the single 
instance in Lysias is temporal—imo τὸν 
αὐτὸν χρόνον vill. 5 (cp. pseudo-Lysias ii, 
46). 

ὡς 6. acc. is, as T. Mommsen (Beitréige 
zu d. Lehre von den yr. γάρ. 1886, p. 53) 
has shown, peculiar to prose and comedy. 
It is always used with a subst. of person, 
and after verbs expressing or implying 
motion : thus, ὡς τὸν Λυσίμαχον nearly = παρὰ 
τὸν A., or εἰς τὴν (οἰκίαν) τοῦ A., as we should 
say ‘to Lysimachus’s.’ It occurs about 
twenty times in Lysias. 

R. G. Bury. 


REMARKS ON ARISTOTLE POZTICS, ce. 19-22. 


AmonG the sections of the Poetics these 
chapters take a low rank, for it would be 
hard to select from them a half-dozen of 
sentences of much intrinsic value. Their 
interest in fact is derived from what they 
do not contain, for few passages are so deeply 
impressed with marks of their date. They 
represent for us the grammatical teaching of 
the age before the great grammarians. We 
find the ὄνομα and ῥῆμα of Plato, only more 
clearly detined, σύνδεσμος known to Isocrates 
and ἄρθρον mentioned by ‘ Anaximenes’ ; 
but we do not find the proper distinguished 
from the common 
yopuxov—nor the preposition from the con- 
junction, nor the participle from noun and 
verb, nor is there—a fact of more conse- 
quence—any term to denote the single word, 
the μέρος ἐλάχιστον τοῦ κατὰ σύνταξιν λόγου 
or λέξις οὗ Dionysius Thrax. The cumbrous 
definition of ὄνομα and ῥῆμα, the very 
appearance as μέρη τῆς λέξεως of the letter 
and syllable, i.e. the whole scheme of this 
classification, are due to this want of a 
technical term to distinguish the single word 
which was obscured by accentuation in the 
seutence and bya continuous script. As the 
passage diverges from Alexandrian, so it does 
not coincide with Stoic teaching. Chrysippus 
recognized, not eight parts of λέξις, but tive 


parts of λόγος (προσηγορία the ‘common ’ 
noun being one), and the definitions of the 
common items were dissimilar. Stoics 
defined ἄρθρον tor example as στοιχεῖον λόγου 
πτωτικὸν διορίζον τὰ γένη τῶν ὀνομάτων καὶ TOUS 
ἀριθμούς, Diog. Laert. vii. 39. How difficult 
it would be for a late writer to avoid 
anachronisms and, like this passage, recog- 
nize the pre-Aristotelian and ignore the post- 
Aristotelian distinctions, we may learn 
both from Boethius and from Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Boethius, quoting the list 
of μέρη, gives the order as nomina, casus, 
verba, the order that was natural when 
‘case’ was confined to nouns. Dionysius 
(Comp. Verb. c. 11. ad in.) tells us that 
some called the ‘parts’ of λόγος στοιχεῖα 
τῆς λέξεως, and that Aristotle, Theodectes, 
and the philosophers of those times recog- 
nized three of these, ὀνόματα καὶ ῥήματα Kat 
συνδέσμους πρῶτα μέρη τῆς λέξεως ποιοῦντες, 
while their successors added the ἄρθρον. 
This passage, over and above the un-Aristo- 
telian equation of parts of λόγι: and 
elements of λέξις--- phrase that would have 
suggested merely the letters to Aristotle— 
shows ignorance of the mention of ἄρθρα in 
the Rhetoric ad Alexandrum, and perhaps 
is due merely to the mention of these three 
only in the 2hetoric of Aristotle. 
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In fact the whole passage cc. 19-22 is of a 
rudimentary character. The doctrine of 
tropes is quite undeveloped (cf. Miiller’s 
Handbuch i. p. 170). Contrast Dion. Hal. 
Comp. Verb. ὁ. 3 p. 3, where we hear of 
μεταφοραΐί, ὑπαλλαγαί, καταχρήσεις, ἄλλη τρο- 
πικὴ διάλεκτος, γλῶτται, ξένα, πεποιημένα 
évopara. The sections on διάνοια imply a 
rhetoric earlier than the teaching of our 
three books. There oratory has to gain its 
end by argument, by emotional effect, and 
by conveying a certain impression of the 
speaker’s character: here the third work of 
rhetoric is to magnify or minimise the 
subject-matter. This μέγεθος καὶ μικρότης is 
treated briefly in the Rhetoric and with a 
certain contempt: vide inter alia ii. 19, 
1398. 9. The Rhet. ad Alex. treats it more 
fully 1426 a 20-b 20 and ace. to the Vitae 
X. Rhet. 838 F Isocrates defined Rhetoric 
μικρὰ μεγάλα ποιεῖν τὰ δὲ μεγάλα μικρά. The 
passage of the Phaedrus (267 A) on which 
Thompsou quotes this definition is yet more 
illustrative—Tisias and Gorgias πρὸ τῶν 
ἀληθῶν τὰ εἰκότα εἶδον ὡς τιμητέα μᾶλλον, τά 
τε αὖ σμικρὰ μεγάλα καὶ τὰ μεγάλα σμικρὰ 
φαίνεσθαι ποιοῦσι διὰ ῥώμην λόγου, κ-τιλ. 
These chapters, therefore, are our most 
considerable fragment of pre-Alexandrine 
grammar and so have an interest that may 
perhaps excuse, while we are still waiting 
for a great edition, some unskilled attempts 
at emendation and comment. Perhaps a 
few of them may be found plausible, even 
though none be right. 

56 b 2 ἐν to be retained (cf. Rhet. 1404 b 
14) ‘as regards the incidents we must draw 
upon—’ 

7. After γίγνεσθαι place a comma, leg. 
φαίνοιτο with Twining’s ἤδη. 

10. τῆς ὑποκριτικῆς. An obvious correction 
would be κριτικῆς, the ‘higher’ grammar of 
Crates of Mallus, who, according to Sextus 
Empiricus in his attack on grammarians, 
distinguished the xpitixosfrom the ypap- 
patios, the former being acquainted 
with all λογικὴ ἐπιστήμη, the latter 
with glosses, accents, and the like, παρὸ 
καὶ ἐοικέναι ἐκεῖνον μὲν ἀρχιτέκτονι, τὸν δὲ 
γραμματικὸν τῷ ὑπηρέτῃ, v. Classen, de gramme. 
Gr. rudimentis. To this general science of 
language in its supreme form, ἀρχιτεκτονική, 
the duty would naturally belong of investi- 
gating these σχήματα. On the other hand 
neither the word nor the thing can be shown 
to be as early as Aristotle. Neither κριτικός 
nor κρίνειν seems to be used with any special 
reference to literature : συνιέναι is the word 
of Protagoras in the dialogue (339), though 
the terms may have been adopted soon after 


Aristotle are mentioned in the 
Axiochus), and though they are very applic- 
able to the δεινὸς περὶ ἐπῶν as described by 
Protagoras. What right again would the 
προβλήματα of c. 25 have to appear in the 
Poetics? They refer it is true to the matter 
of poetry, not to the form. 

Probably if κριτική did stand here, it was 
not limited to criticism of literature. The 
κριτής in any department is the person 
properly qualified (πεπαιδευμένος) to under- 
stand and appreciate anything that has to 
do with that subject-matter, v. Hth. i. 1094 
b 22-5 a 2, vi. 1143 a 14 and Pol. iii. 1282 a 
4. This architectonic κριτική would provide 
rules of general application based upon a 
knowledge of such fundamental distinctions 
of thought and language as separate εὐχή, 
ἐντολή &e. But the ὀρθότης ὀνομάτων that 
Protagoras wished to establish was actually 
set aside by the ἔθος τῆς λέξεως, cf. 1461 a 27 
in virtue of which the expression here 
censured ἤτοι ἄδειαν ἢ συνήθειαν λαμβάνει 
(Schol. in A. 1, 1 as quoted by Vahlen). 
Hence παρὰ τὴν τούτων yvoow...ovdev εἰς τὴν 
ποιητικὴν ἐπιτίμημα φέρεται «.t.rA. The 
προβλήματα of ὁ. 25 on the other hand, 
being relative to the ὀρθότης τῆς ποιητικῆς 
1460 b 14, require special knowledge and so 
fall outside of the general art of κριτική, the 
appreciation of poems when made being a 
corollary of the art of making them. Some- 
what later κριτικός became limited to literary 
criticism, and later still became a species of 
γραμματικός, κρίσις τῶν ποιημάτων being the 
highest oflice of the grammarian. It was 
however a much smaller matter than the 
acquaintance with all λογικὴ ἐπιστήμη Which 
it implied for Crates Mallotes, for its chief 
function was to discover what lines were 
spurious or out of place, cf. the scholia on 
Dion. Thr. ὡς τεχνίτης τῆς [τῶν ποιητῶν] ὕλης 
ὃ γραμματικός. .... κρίνει δὲ, ὡς οὐ πότερον αὐτοῖς 
καλῶς γέγραπται ἢ οὔ: ἀλλὰ ποῖα ἀνόμοια καὶ 
ποῖα ὅμοια, καὶ ποῖα νόθα τῶν ποιητῶν, καὶ ποῖα 
γνήσια, Villoison Anecdota Graeca ii. p. 175, 
cf. p. 173. 4 

On the other haud Twining pointed out a 
passage of Aristides Quintilianus de Musica 
ii. p. 86 Meibom. which refers us to ὑπόκρισις 
for a knowledge of the σχήματα. In that 
passage Aristides is speaking of ἔννοιαι as one 
of the four things useful τῷ παιδεύοντι διὰ 
μουσικῆς p. 76. After mentioning ἐπίθετα, 
μεταφοραί κιτιλ. as means of conveying 
ἔννοιαι taken singly to the hearer, and the 
combination of the ἔννοιαι into λόγοι of differ- 
ent sorts, πολιτικός τε kal ἀγωνιστικός )( ἀφελής 
τε καὶ ἡδύς, he goes on to say that the 
σχήματα such as αἱ παραιτήσεις, συγχω- 
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ρήσεις, διορθώσεις, γνωμολογίαι, ἀφηγήσεις and 
their effect on the διάνοια may be learnt 
from ὑπόκρισις, 1.6. from the bodily τύποι 
which accompany them κατὰ τὸν τῆς ὗὑπο- 
κρίσεως καιρόν. He continues with the 
statement that he has accurately treated the 
ὑποθέσεις and κεφάλαια useful in imitation 
and narration ἐν τῷ περὶ ποιητικῆς and 
presently passing to λέξις he begins with the 
letters. Further, in Aristotle’s own time 
the ῥαψῳδός explained as well as recited, Jon 
530, and ῥαψῳδική was a part of ὑποκριτική 
ib. 536 A, cf. 1462 a 6. Again τὰ ὑποκριτικά 
include interrogation, command &c. (which 
would be accompanied by changes of the 
voice, especially important in Greek which 
modulated διὰ πέντε, D.H. de Comp. Verb. 
xi. p. 10), and also such features of a com- 
position as are due to its being designed for 
recitation, ἀσύνδετα ke. (1413 b 18). It is 
conceivable therefore that the architectonio 
art of acting, having to do with theory 
rather than practice (καὶ yap ἀρχιτέκτων ye 
πᾶς οὐκ αὐτὸς ἐργατικός, ἀλλὰ ἐργατῶν ἄρχων 
Politicus 259 KH, cf. Lth. vi. 8, Pol. iii. 6), 
might consider, or even, in that age before 
grammars, did consider, the nature of those 
several ‘shapings’ of language to which 
* Acting’ had to provide appropriate comple- 
ments of gesture and modulation. Never- 
theless the statement of the text is startling, 
and really does not receive much support 
from the similar passage of Aristides which 
hardly attributes more to ὑπόκρισις than 
power to show by the accompanying gestures 
the effects of the σχήματα on the mind. The 
one great argument for keeping ‘izo-’ is 
the difficulty of such a corruption, though 
it might be due to τὰ ὑποκριτικά in ο. 20, 10. 

56 b 36. The Oriental text is for the 
ordinary emendation, but does not the defini- 
tion support Α If a vowel were a 
necessary ingredient in a ‘combination’ we 
ought to have φωνηέντος. Our idea of a 
syllable is due to the different definition of 
the Alexandrians (σύλληψις συμφώνων κ-τιλ. 
Dion. Th.). 

57 a 1-10, (1) συνθετή appears in both defi- 
nitions according to the Oriental version. As 
ἄρθρον in the time of Aristotle [Anaximenes | 
Rhet. ad Alex. 1435 Ὁ 10—a rule perhaps 
derived from Isocrates like the similar rule 
relating to pronouns 
(apparently) as οὗτος ὃ ἄνθρωπος, τοῦτον 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον οἵ. Classen p. 59—a doctrine 
retained by the Stoics, v. Priscian p. 910 
apud Cl. p. 76, the ἄρθρα of one letter ὃ ἡ 
are neglected by comparison with the 
majority. So with the conjunction. Its 
insertion is therefore justifiable. 


(2) The clause ἣ οὔτε κωλύει... ..15 probably, 
as Vahlen though, a definition of such parti- 
cles as those that were later on called 
παραπληρωματικοί. We must not suppose 
there is any lacuna but change πεφυκυῖαν to 
the nominative, retaining συν-, for the term 
conjunction when applied to these particles 
marks precisely the power to combine with 
the significant words of the sentence: the 
accusative is due to assimilation. The 
examples are appropriate if read μήν, ἤτοι, 
δή. But the other class of particles, con- 
junctions in the primary sense, has the 
better right to precede, and we should 
accept the Arabian version so far as it goes, 
reading σύνδεσμος δέ ἐστι φωνὴ συνθετὴ 
ἄσημος οἷον μέν, ἤτοι, δέ ἣ ἐκ πλειόνων ...«φωνήν : 
then should follow ἢ φωνὴ συνθετὴ ἄσημος ἣ 
οὔτε κωλύει κιτιλ. Omitted from its proper 
place, this clause had been inserted after 
the definition of the article (which should 
end with τὰ ἄλλα) in the text from which 
the Arabian is derived. In other texts it 
entered before its proper place under σύν- 
δεσμος, involving the interpolation ἢ φ. a. 
after μέν, ἤτοι, δέ: Α΄ shows contamination. 

(9) τὸ φμῖς τὸ περὶ Α" (Vahlen) vel propter 
vel ἀλλά (Arabian version), φωνὴ μία 
σημαντική was the gloss of some critic who 
thought ἄρθρα significant. There seems no 
warrant for combining prepositions with the 
ἄρθρα, as they went with conjunctions, cf. 
Dion. Hal. p. 23 ο. 22 when they were not 
given an independent place. Was the 
original example τὸν Δία and was this am- 
biguous word the origin of περί and propter, 
or is περι ἃ remnant of πέπερι Ἷ 

As to ἤτοι Dionysius Thrax classes it as a 
συμπλεκτικός along with μέν, δέ, and also as 
διαζευκτικός with 7. With διορισμόν cf. de- 
scription of the literal ἄρθρον 972 b 25 ἀεὶ 
δυοῖν ὅρος, ib. is of the nature of διαίρεσις, 
and διάφορόν πως ἐστίν. 

58 a 19. With the omission of τὸ in MS. 
ef. Soph. El. 14. 2 παρὰ τὸ “ τόδε ᾽---τὸ om. C. 
Bk. 

ib. ὅσα τοιαῦτα e.g. the adverb of Top. ii. 
9. 2 δικαίως κιτιλ. a passage that explains 
Eth. v. 1. 5 αἱ ἕξεις ἀπὸ τῶν ὑποκειμένων 
[γνωρίζονται], with which compare σύστοιχα 
μὲν τὰ δίκαια καὶ ὃ δίκαιος τῇ Sixavocivy.... 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ ποιητικὰ ἢ φυλακτικὰ σύστοιχα 
ἐκείνου οὗ ἐστὶ π. ἢ φ. οἷον τὰ ὑγιεινὰ ὑγιείας 
καὶ τὰ εὐεκτικὰ εὐεξίας : so (ib. ὃ 8) if one 
member of a συστοιχία is shown to be good 
all the rest are thereby proved good. The 
reasoning is just the same in the Lthics: 
τὰ εὐεκτικά are called ὑποκειμένα from their 
position in the list wnder the abstract quality 
which heads it, cf. $2 τὰ κατὰ τὴν αὐτὴν 
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συστοιχίαν ἅπαντα οἷον δικαιοσύνη, δίκαιος, 
δίκαιον, δικαίως. 

38, The Oriental text has ‘sicut 
vocabulum Κλέωνος in eo quod dicimus 
Κλέωνος ingreditur.’ leg. ἐν τῷ ᾿βάδιζ᾽ εἰς 
Κλέωνος᾽ ---ἃ λόγος that has neither ὄνομα nor 
ῥῆμα in the strict sense, for whieh ef. de Znt. 
2.3. The Arabian version and Α" show 
similar glosses, viz. 6 Κλέων and Κλέωνος. 

b 20. The present order of words is too 
harsh. We might (1) transpose and read 
πρὸς 6 ἐστιν ἀνθ᾽ ob λέγει. or (2) keeping the 
present order read προστιθεὶς τῷ ἀνθ᾽ οὗ, λέγει 
πρὺς ὅ ἐστιν. 

58 ἃ 3. Glosses here are πόλεος and Πηλέος 
<rawdds>>, cf. Miiller’s Handbuch i. p. 131 
paraphrase of beginning of Jliad Πη[ληιάδεω] 
τῷ] παιδὶ τοῦ [Πηλέως ᾿Αχιλλέως τοῦ ᾿Αχιλ- 
λέος. 

58 a 8-17 αὐτῶν marks the change from 
ὀνόματα = σημαντικά (cf. de Int. 3. 4 τὰ ῥήματα 
ὀνόματά ἐστι x.t.A.) to the strict use. 

Like this passage, Soph. ΕἾ. 14.3 declares 
the masc. and fem. terminations to be 
quite distinct, thereby excluding from the 
feminine endings all the consonants in the 
list of Dionysius Thrax (anwvépoy). 
Further in the case of two of these conso- 
nants, v and s, their peculiarly masculine 
character seems to have been taught by 
Protagoras, v. Soph. El. 14. 1. καθάπερ ὁ 11. 
ἔλεγεν εἰ 6 μῆνις καὶ ὃ πήληξ ἄῤῥεν ἐστίν and 
οἵ, Nubes 658 (not ἡ κάρδοπος, ἡ ἀλεκτρυών). 
Apparently the gender of the majority of 
nouns with the same termination was re- 
garded as the only gender proper to those 
nouns, a principle that excludes p from the 
neuters. 

The denial of the existence of nouns in 
-o is peculiar but supported by the omission 
of -o from neuter terminations by Dion. Th. 
who says of it only that ‘some’ add it: 
probably ἄλλο &e. were considered unworthy 
of distinct recognition, being only derived 
forms from ἄλλος &c. The omission of -a, 
if -y and -s are admitted, as neuter, is more 
difficult, for nouns like πρᾶγμα are so very 
obvious and are as distinct from feminines 
in that letter as are neuters in -Ψ or -ς from 
the masculines. But it might be better to 
cut out -ς and read τὰ δὲ μεταξὺ εἰς 6 καὶ ¥, cf. 
Soph. El. 14. 4 ὅσα γὰρ «is τὸ ὃ καὶ τὸ ν 
τελευτᾷ, ταῦτα μόνα σκεύους ἔχει κλῆσιν τὰ δὲ 
μὴ οὕτως ἄῤῥενος ἢ θήλεος, ὧν ἔνια φέρομεν ἐπὶ 
τὰ σκεύη. ‘The misunderstanding of o and 


its removal after the remark that no noun 
ends in a short vowel would be very 
easy. 

In 17 perhaps we should read éé(¢’) for 
meévre(e’) so as to include μέθυ. 

Over and above the omission of any ex- 
planation of xécpos( -- τὸ οἰκεῖον = τὸ ἐπίθετον, 
cf.59a5 with 1404 b 32, 1405 a 10, b 20) 
this chapter xxi. has lost a discussion of 
συνωνυμίαι and ὁμωνυμίαι if Simplicius is to be 
trusted. But he probably misunderstood 
the passage in the Rhet. 1405 a 3 where 
τούτων at first sight includes these, but that 
passage continues τοσούτῳ δ᾽ ἐν λόγῳ δεῖ 
μᾶλλον φιλοπονεῖσθαι περὶ αὐτῶν dow...where 
αὐτῶν plainly includes only what is useful to 
the orator, and therefore neither ὁμωνυμίαι 
dear to the sophist, nor συνωνυμέαι useful to 
the poet. ὃ 7 is in fact a sort of note and 
does not enter into the line of argument. 

58a 27 οἵ. Ὁ 16. The meaning of ὄνομα 
can be gathered from the context cf. 57 b 1 
where only the context shows that ὄνομα 
embraces verbs as well as nouns. 

a 29. With‘ xai τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐκ τῶν γλωσσῶν 
βαρβαρισμός᾽ cf. Villoison’s “η66. Gr. ii. 
176=p. 194 of Valckenaer’s Ammonius, 
διαφέρει βαρβαρισμὸς σολοικίας ὅτι ἡ μὲν 
σολοικία τὴν τάξιν βλάπτει τοῦ λόγου, ὃ δὲ 
βαρβαρισμὸς τὰ ἔπη τῆς λέξεως. 

58 b 9. leg. ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ λέξει, ef. 1448 4.10 
for a similar corruption : ἐν is instrumental. 
The first line is a hexameter, the second a 
pentameter. 

“Ἐπιχάρην εἶδον Μαραθῶνάδε BadiLovta’ 
(so Christ) καὶ ‘ οὐκ ἀντεράμενος σφετέρου ἐλλε- 
βόρου. The Arabic points to ἐπὶ χάριν -- 
᾿Ἐπιχάρην (Marg.). It may be a son of this 
man that is ridiculed by Alexis Phaedrus 
Fr. 2. 

᾿Ἐπιχαρίδης ὃ μικρὸς ἐν πένθ᾽ ἡμέραις 
σφαῖραν ἐποίησεν τὴν πατρῴαν οὐσίαν. 


The fem. Epicharis Tac. Ann. xv. 57. 
ἀντεράμενος = jealous of his madness. 

With the use of ἰαμβ. cf. Rhet. 1418 b 29 
ἐν τῷ ἰάμβῳ sc. a lampoon in trochaic tetra- 
meters and the pentameter apud Thompson's 
Phaedrus p. 113 called iambic by Hermeias. 

16. leg. τὸ δ᾽ ἁρμοττόντως se. χρῆσθαι" 
ἁρμόττοντος A‘. The adverb is not elsewhere 
found so early but cf. ὅ9 ἃ ὅ τὸ ἑκάστῳ τῶν 
εἰρημένων πρεπόντως χρῆσθαι. 


C. Μ. Mutvany. 
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NOTES ON JUVENAL. 


T. 160-161. 


Cum ueniet contra, digito compesce labellum : 
accusator erit qui uerbum dixerit ‘hic est.’ 


The reading werbum seems to be due to the 
inferior MSS.; P has werswm according to 
Beer (Spicilegium p. 60), werwum (doubtfully) 
according to Biicheler ed. 3; p and many 
MSS. werum ; the Vienna fragments uersu. 
With regard to the meaning of werbum, 
Mayor, after correctly explaining by ‘a 
single word,’ says that it may be used of 
more words than one ; seeming to understand 
the line ‘Say but the expression “That is 
he,” and he’ll think you an informer.’ I 
doubt whether werbum can mean anything 
but ‘one word,’ and hic est, the expression 
in question, is two words. Phrases like 
‘uerba facere, fabellae Latinae ad uerbum 
expressae, pauca uerba, tribus uerbis dic, 
uno uerbo, nec unum addideris uerbum 
(Mart. 14, 217, 1), quidlibet ille facit | oranti 
nummos ut dicere possit amico | unum illud 
uerbum Gellius, Aedifico’ (Mart. 9, 46, 4) ; 
to say nothing of Cicero’s ‘uerbum uolup- 
tatis’ (Fin. 2, 23, 75), which is precisely 
equivalent to ‘uox uoluptatis’ (Fin. 2, 2, 6), 
or of ‘libenter uerbo utor Catonis’ (die. 
origines) (ep. 2, 1, 3), to which many 
examples might be added, all these seem to 
prove that uerbum means ‘one word.’ 

But even if, which I disbelieve, werbum 
here could mean ‘the expression,’ we are 
still arguing in the dark, for Beer has truly 
said ({.6.) ‘werbum mera coniectura est.’ 
Goebel, according to Beer, approves of the 
reading of the Vienna fragments wersu, 
‘who has said in his verse hic est without 
naming him.’ But Juvenal is clearly talking 
not of verse writers, but of the great care 
one must observe when one meets a powerful 
man, 

‘cum weniet contra, digito compesce labellum.’ 


Juvenal surely does not mean that his 
reader on confronting such a person will 
proceed to address him in verse. Beer 
himself favours Hartel’s conjecture versus = 
‘qui secum dixerit,’ but I doubt whether 
wersus alone could bear this meaning ; 
‘uersus ad illum’ or ‘conuersus’ would be 
required. And this brings me to what I 
believe to be the true reading, which lurks 
under the corruption in P. This I conjecture 
to be auersus ‘The man who turns his back 
and says “That is the fellow,” will be re- 
garded as an informer.’ Cp. Ovid Met. 1, 
629 

‘ante oculos lo quamuis auersus labebat. 


11. 47. 
atque ideo nulli comes exeo tamquam 
mancus et extinctae, corpus non utile, 
dextrae. 


This punctuation of Biicheler’s is better 
than that of Mayor, who omits the commas 
after extinctae and utile, explaining extinctae 
dextrae as a genitive of quality depending on 
corpus non utile ; but it is better to connect 
it with mancus, the construction being 
mancus et extinctae dextrae, corpus non utile, 
Then extinctae dextrae more nearly defines 
mancus. ‘Iam leaving the city not in the 
train of any such like some cripple whose 
right hand is palsied, a useless trunk.’ For 
the rather awkward order in which the 
appositional clause is interposed compare 
Catull. 64, 184 


praeterea nullo litus, sola insula, tecto : 


Lucan 8, 343 
uidit ab Hyrcanis, Indoque a litore, siluis. 


Poets do not object to awkward order of 
words ; see Catull. 66, 18 


non, ita me diui, uera gemunt, iuerint. 


Lucan 3, 678 
ualidos dum praebeat ictus 
sanguis et hostilem cum torserit, exeat, 
hastam, 


Ibid. 5, 800 


fertur ad aequoreas ac se prosternit hare- 
nas. 


IV. 113-118. 


Et cum mortifero prudens Veiento Catullo, 

qui numquam uisae flagrabat amore puellae, 

grande et conspicuum nostro quoque tempore 
monstrum, 

caecus adulator dirusque a ponte satelles, 

dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes 

blandaque deuexae iactaret basia raedae. 


The natural way to translate line 116 is 
‘a blind flatterer and minion of evil omen 
risen from the bridge,’ i.e. from beggary (so 
Ruperti). But this is of course impossible 
as L. Valerius Catullus Messalinus was not 
risen from beggary, but the son of the 
Valerius Catuilus mentioned as ‘ consulari 
familia’ by Suetonius Calig. 36 (Borghesi). 
This difficulty has led to three conjectures, 
none, I think, satisfactory: (1) dirusque ac 
sponte satelles Valesius, in Mayor’s additional 
note ‘an ill-omened and voluntary minion,’ 
(2) dirus qui a ponte satelles Haupt, (3) 
dirusque repente satelles Weidner. None of 
these conjectures Las commanded assent; that 
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of Haupt is too harsh metrically to be pro- 
bable, though the cautious Biicheler mentions 
it ; and I think that probably no change is 
needed. The construction appears to be 
‘dignusque dirus satelles a ponte qui mendi- 
caret ad axes.’ It is necessary to remove 
the comma after sate/les. The meaning of 
a ponte is not certain. We might perhaps 
understand it as a prepositional phrase 
equivalent to mendicus, ‘a man hailing from 
the beggar’s bridge.’ Beggars were a pro- 
minent appendage of bridges, because in 
such narrow places the charitable public is 
most easily intercepted and coerced into 
almsgiving ; as indeed is the case at Aricia 
at present. Cp, 5,8 
nulla crepido uacat? nusquam pons et 
tegetis pars 

dimidia breuior 4 

14, 134 

inuitatus ad haec aliquis de ponte negabit. 
I cannot understand whether Mayor intends 
to take the words thus : the expressions quot- 
ed by him from inscriptions ‘sodales aerariia 
puluinari, Philomusus sagarius a theatro’ 
seem to point this way. A ponte might mean 
‘coming from the bridge (hailing from),’ like 
‘Turnus ab Aricia’ (Liv. 1, 50, 3), ‘uictor 
ab Oechalia’ (Ov. M. 9, 136), ‘pastor ab 
Amphryso’ (Verg. Geor. 3, 2). Compare 
Cie. p. Mur. § 63 ‘nostri illi a Platone et 
Aristotele aiunt’: Z'usc. 2, 3, § 7 ‘quid sen- 
tiant ei qui sunt ab ea disciplina.’ But I 
think it is simpler to understand by pons 
the celebrated causeway seven hundred feet in 
length and about forty in width by which 
the Appia Via was carried across the foot of 
the valley below Aricia, skirting the town, 
and ascending the hill opposite Genzano, 
Translate then: ‘ And cautious Veiento and 
deadly Catullus as well, mad with love for a 
girl he never had seen, a dire and special 
horror even in this age of ours, a blind 
flatterer and worthy the ill-omened minion 
from the causeway (or ‘as a beggar’) to ask 
alms at the wheels of the carriages journey- 
ing by Aricia and blow servile kisses to the 
trap speeding down the hill.’ The carriage 
is journeying from Puteoli to Rome. 

[ have one further suggestion to make. 
The sense would be much simplified if we 
transposed dirus and dignus, reading : 
caecus adulator dignusque a ponte, satelles 
dirus, Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 
VII. 222. cede, Palaemon,... 
dummodo non pereat mediae quod noctis ab 
hora 

sedisti, qua nemo faber, qua nemo sederet 

qui docet obliquo lanam deducere ferro. 


It is true that the schoolboys in Ovid and 
Martial started work betimes: Ov. Am. 
1, 13, 17 (addressing night) 


tu pueros somno fraudas, tradisque magistris, 
ut subeant tenerae uerbera saeua manus. 


Mart. 9, 68, 3 (of a schoolmaster) 


nondum cristati rupere silentia galli, 
murmure iam saeuo uerberibusque tonas. 


Still I can hardly believe that the school- 
master began his lessons at midnight. It is 
more probable that Juvenal’s boys sat up 
working till midnight, than that they got up 
and began their daily routine at midnight. 
Thus I am inclined to read mediae quod noctis 
ad horam, and the fact that oram is the 
reading of P seems to favour this change. 


VIII. 4-8. 


Et Curios iam dimidios umerosque minorem 

Coruinum et Galbam auriculis nasoque 
carentem, 

quis fructus generis tabula iactare capaci 

Coruinum posthac multa contingere uirga 

fumosos equitum cum dictatore magistros. 


Here line 7 is bracketed by Mayor after 
Jahn. The arguments against the line are 
that (1) it is omitted in most MSS. : (2) the 
meaning of wirga is obscure : (3) the meaning 
of posthac is difficult: (4) Corwinum in line 
7 is awkward coming so soon after Coruinum 
in line 5. I consider these objections in 
order. 

(1) Though most MSS. omit the line, it 
is found in P, our best authority, and a few 
others. Consequently what is indicated is 
that the majority of our MSS. are derived 
from an archetype in which, for some reason 
or other, this line has dropped out ; not that 
the line is not genuine. 

(2) The meaning of wirga has been much 
discussed. But it seems quite natural to 
understand it of the lictor’s rod, so that 
multa uwirga = multis consulibus ‘through 
many consuls.’ So Schol. ‘ multis fascibus, 
dignitate.’ For the singular cp. 1, 120 
‘densissima centum quadrantes lectica petit’ : 
4, 47 ‘cum plena et litora multo delatore 
forent.’ In 1, 23 wirga means a lictor’s 
rod : 


praecedant ipsas illi te consule uirgas, 


and 136 

si frangis uirgas sociorum in sanguine. 
So Liv. 22, 27, 3 ‘in qua (ciuitate) magistri 
equitum uirgas ac secures dictatoris tremere 
atque horrere soliti sunt.’ Ov. Trist. 5, 
6, 31 
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ceditur et caecis et quos praetexta uerendos 
uirgaque cum uerbis imperiosa facit. 


‘We make room both for the blind and for 
those for whom their purple robe and rods 
of empire and cries of their attendants 
ensure respect.’ Mart. 11, 98, 14 


non consulatus ipse, non tribunatus 
seniue fasces, nec superba clamosi 
lictoris abigit uirga basiatorem. 


The views that wirga means a branch con- 
necting the different imagines, or a stick 
with which the proprietor shows them, and 
points to them, may safely be dismissed. 

(3) The word posthac is certainly unsatis- 
factory. The required meaning is ‘ next’ ; 
but posthac can only mean ‘ henceforward.’ 
Withof conjectured posse ac ; Weidner reads 
post haec ‘after that,’ next ; but the neuter 
plural seems out of place in connexion with 
a series of masculine heroes of strong per- 
sonality, Aemilius, Curius, Corvinus, Galba. 
Therefore I propose post hunc ‘next to him.’ 

(4) It is hardly possible that Coruinum 
can be right ; rather the word has crept in 
from line 5,which also begins with Corwinum. 
It follows that Coruinum has supplanted 
some other proper name ; and we may well 
suspect that this name is Fabricium, which 
appears in some inferior MSS. It is strange 
how proper names are often preserved more 
correctly in quite inferior MSS. than in 
those of the better class. Fabricius is men- 
tioned elsewhere in Juvenal in connexions 
like the present: see 2, 154 


Curius quid sentit et ambo 
Scipiadae, quid Fabricius manesque Camilli? 


11, 91 

cum tremerent autem Fabios durumque 
Catonem 

et Scauros et Fabricium. 


Fabricus also appears in Verg. Aen. 6, 844 
in a similar catalogue of worthies : 
quis te, magne Cato, tacitum aut te, Cosse, 
relinquat 4 
quis Gracchi genus aut geminos, duo fulmina 
belli, 
Scipiadas, cladem Libyae, paruoque potentem 
Fabricium uel te sulco, Serrane, serentem ἢ 
See also Martial 7, 68, 4 
haec ego uel Curio Fabricioque legam. 
9, 28, 4 
qui spectatorem potui fecisse Catonem, 
soluere qui Curios Fabriciosque graues. 
11, 16, 6 
sis grauior Curio Fabricioque licet. 
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Lucan 10, 152 
pone duces priscos et nomina pauperis aeui, 
Fabricios Curiosque graues. 

Fabricius is noticed as a rhetorical common- 
place by Seneca Controu. 2, 1, 8, Therefore 
I prefer to accept Fabricium rather than 
Weidner’s conjecture Aruinam, based on 
Liv. 8, 38, 1 where an A. Cornelius Aruina 
is mentioned as a dictator. The error was 
due to the eye of the scribe wandering from 
line 7 to line 5. 


VIII. 159-161. 
obuius adsiduo Syrophoenix unctus amomo 
currit, Idumaeae Syrophoenix incola portae 
hospitis adfectu dominum regemque salutat, 


The meaning of Jdumaeae Syrophoenia in- 
cola portae has been much debated. There is 
little to be said for the surmise that /dwmaea 
porta was a pass from Syria into Edom other- 
wise unknown. It is more likely that 
Idumaea porta is ὃν name, not necessarily the 
correct but rather a mere poet’s name, for 
one of the gates of Rome. Weidner points 
out that Idumaeus sometimes means Jewish : 
the Roman poets were not precise in their 
geographical terms. He quotes Mart. 2, 2,5 


frater Idumaeos meruit cum patre trium- 
phos 


referring to Titus’ ‘ triumphs over the Jews.’ 
Further if we compare Lucan 3, 216 


Gazaque et arbusta palmarum dives Idume: 


Stat. Silu. 5, 2, 139 
non sibi felices siluas ponentis [dumes : 


Sil. Ital. 3, 600 
palmiferamque ‘senex bello domitabit Idy- 
men : 

7, 456 uictoria nostra 
Cypron Idumaeas referat de Pallade palmas : 
with Plin. WV. Μ. 18, 4, 6 ‘TIudaea vero 
incluta est uel magis palmis’: it appears 
that by the palms of Idumaea the poets 
mean the palms of Palestine. We may then 
suppose that J/dumaea porta signities the 
Jewish gate, the gate at the Jewish quarter 
of the city. Now in 3, 14 the Jews are 
said to live near the Capena porta ; and I 
think that gate may well be intended by 
Juvenal here under this name. The 
Idumaea porta can hardly be Trajan’s arch 
in the Forum, as a Jewish tavern-keeper 
would not be likely to be located in the 
Forum. 


XI. 106. 


ac nudam effigiem clipeo uenientis et hasta 
pendentisque dei perituro ostenderet hosti. 
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Tt appears to me impossible that clipeo 
uenientis et hasta can mean ‘coming with 
shield and spear,’ an ablative of accompani- 
ment (Munro). This would require cwm ; 
and Verg. ec. 10, 24 


uenit et agresti capitis Siluanus honore, 


quoted in Mayor’s note, is no parallel, as there 
the adjective agresti in agreement makes all 
the difference, and the abl. is abl. of deserip- 
tion constructed with Si/wanus; ‘there 
arrived too Silvanus with rustic adornment 
on his head.’ See Madvig Lat. Gram. 257, 
obs. 4. It might at first sight be thought 
that Plaut. rwdens 910 is a parallel : 


quom med ex suis pulchre ornatum expe- 
diuit 

templis redducem, pluruma praeda onustum 

salute horiae : 


‘Now that Neptune has got me clear and 
brought me back from his quarters beauti- 
fully equipped, and laden with rich booty 
with my boat safe.’ Sonnenschein explains 
‘salute horiae=cum salute horiae or salua 
horia.’ But this is surely incorrect: the 
ablative is instrumental and means ‘ through 
the safety of my boat, through my boat 
having been preserved.’ Again Lucan 4, 
243 might be fancied to favour the above 
interpretation : 
et quae fortuna deorum 
inuidia caeea bellorum nocte tulisset, 
fecit monstra fides : 


‘and plighted faith committed atrocities 
which chance might have brought to pass in 
the blind obscurity of warfare bringing 
odium on the gods.’ But here deorwm 
inuidia is not an abl, of accompaniment : 
but rather an abl. of circumstance like 
‘nomine neglegentiae, iniussu imperatoris’ 
ete. quoted by Roby Lat. Gram. 1244, 
1246. 

Now many MSS., including the second 
hand of P, have jfulgentis for wenientis, 
which led Dr. Merry (Class. Rev. ii. 85) to 
propose the ingenious conjecture clipeoque 
nitentis, ‘Fulgentis’ he thinks was a gloss 
on ‘nitentis’; and he urges that if the line 


were set up in uncials clipeo uenientis and 
clipeoque nitentis might easily be confused. 
But I think he has failed to notice that the 
verb nitere is too weak to be used of the 
glittering arms of the god of war. It means 
‘to glisten’ rather in the sense of to be neat, 
tidy, spruce: e.g. 7, 181 ‘namque hic mundae 
nitet ungula mulae’ ‘for here his mule is 
clean and dapper its hoof’: 12, 88 ‘ fragili 
simulacra nitentia cera’ ‘the statues of the 
lares glistening with their coating of crum- 
bling wax’: 12, 91 ‘cuncta nitent’ ‘ every- 
thing looks its best’: 15, 4 ‘etligies sacri 
nitet aurea cercopitheci’ ‘the golden statue 
of the holy long-tailed ape glitters’ (but this 
line is contemptuous). Cp. 3, 157 ‘nitidi 
praeconis filius’ ‘the son of the sleek 
auctioneer.’ It is true that mnitere is often 
used of the lustre of the moon and stars: 
but that is different from the glory of the 
god of war’s shining arms, for which it seems 
too weak a word. Nor could Ovid’s ‘aera 
nitent usu’ (Am. 1, 8,51) be used to support 
such a meaning of nifere, as the meaning 
is ‘bronze keeps bright from use’: it does 
not grow rusty. Therefore I am afraid the 
emendation cannot be accepted. I believe 
the text to be sound, and suggest to construct 
clipeo et hasta with nudam‘ bare in respect 
of shield and spear’: 7.e. without shield and 
spear. This exactly agrees with Ovid’s 
account of Mars appearing to Rhea Silvia, 
Fast. 3,1 


Bellice, depositis clipeo paulisper et hasta, 
Mars, ades et nitidas casside solue 
comas.... 
tune quoque inermis eras, cum te Romana 
sacerdos 
cepit, ut huic urbi semina digna dares. 


The construction will be parallel to 10, 135 
‘curtum temone iugum’‘ a yoke docked in 
respect of its pole.’ (It is fair to notice that 
the usual designs represent Mars visiting 
Rhea Silvia with shield and spear; see 
Baumeister II. 886, Duruy, /Tistory of Rome, 


. ἃ, OWEN. 


HORACE, 


debemur morti nos nostraque : sive receptus 
terra Neptunus classes aquilonibus arcet, 
regis opus, sterilisque diu palus aptaque remis 
vicinas urbes alit et grave sentit aratrum. 
(Munro’s text). 


A. P. 63-6. 


No variation is shown by the MSS. except 
between ‘ ve’ and ‘que’ after ‘ sterilis,’ and 
between ‘acta’ and ‘apta’ in 1. 65. ‘ palus’ 
was read by Servius, and the iis justified by 
him (on den. vi. 107; also De Finalibus. 
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Keil iv. p. 452); also by Priscian (Keil 
vi. 82). 

Can the line stand, or how long must we 
say with Bentley ‘gravat profecto Flacci 
manes sceleratus hic versiculus ’ ἢ 

Bentley’s ‘ palus prius’ is not very helpful, 
nor any other recorded suggestion. The 
most important is the transposition ‘palus 
diu’ printed by Gesner and approved by 
Lachmann, and conjectured independently 
by that excellent Horatian scholar the late 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth (Conjectural 
Emendations p. 28), For objections to it see 
Keller and Holder’s note and Κα δ Epile- 
gomena. 

Metre apart, the line as it stands is 
somewhat flat. A ‘ palus’ is nothing if not 
‘sterilis,’ and is as a matter of course ‘apta 
remis.’ 

If ‘palus is wrong, may I suggest for 
consideration a substitute—‘ seyes’ Ster- 
ilis seges’ would then be a paradoxical term, 
an oxymoron, meaning ‘a cornfield which 
bore no corn’; ‘palus’ was an inevitable 
gloss, which in transcription might easily 
replace the word which it explained. 1 
would submit the following considerations :— 

(1) ‘Sterilis seges’ is something of a fixed 
expression : cp. Martial v. 43 

Non reddet sterilis semina iacta seges— 


and, in earlier Latin, a fragment of the 
Andromeda of Accius quoted by Nonius 
Marcellus (p. 458 ed. Quicherat) ‘quod 
beneficium haud sterili in segete, rex, te 
obsesse intelliges*; also Eur. Here. F. 369 


μακραΐ τ᾽ ἄρουραι πεδίων ἄκαρποι. 


(2) Horace is full of echoes of older Latin 
poets. 

(3) A gloss may creep into the text, as in 
H. Sat. i. 1, 54 the Queen’s College MS. has 
‘ Ut uini sisit liquidi non amplius urna;’ and 
this might happen in an early as well as in 
a later stage of transmission. 

(4) The admission of ‘ palus ’ seems to give 
point and balance: the barren cornfield feeds 
cities, the cornfield worked by oars feels the 
weight of the plough. 

May I add, though I doubt whether this 
adds to my case, that ‘seges’ was suggested 
to me by Ovid 77. 1. 293—61 Ovid wrote 
with Οὐ. i. 2,9 in his mind; also, I think, 
with this passage of the A. P.; and the 
word ‘segetes,’ though not used in the 
same sense as ‘seges,’ if Horace wrote it 
here, may possibly have come the more 
readily to his pen because he remembered 
‘seges’ in Horace. 

A. O. Prickarp. 


HERODAS. 


i. 43.—I suspect the purport to be τέθνηκεν" 
ov μιν μηδὲ εἷς ἀναστήσῃ οΥ οὐ τὸν θανόντα 
(τεθνεῶτα) μηδὲ εἷς ἀναστήσῃ, as e.g. Libanius, 
Epist. 385, σὺ γὰρ ἄνθρωπον μὲν τεθνεῶτα οὐκ 
ἂν ἀναστήσεις ὥσπερ ἐν μύθοις. The phrase 
indeed is frequent (Soph. Δ. 137, fr. 513, 
Eur. H. F. 715-7, ete.), first in Homer, 
Q 551, which is quoted as proverbial by 
Procopius, Lpist. 101. 

vi. 34.—The construction, which has not 
hitherto been explained, I believe to be 
‘independent μή with the subjunctive’: 
τῇ--μκπή, δοκέω, μέζον μὲν ἢ γυνὴ (or δίκη) 
γρύξω, ...“ ὕο whom—I may, I am afraid, talk 


bigger than...’ an idiom which Prof. Good- 
win, who discusses it fully (Moods and 
Tenses, ὃ 265 and Appendix IT.), concludes 
to have been éolloquial. It has been obscured 
here by the parenthetical δοκέω. 

vi. 102.—WPNIOQAFPEY TAI or WP- 
NIOOKAENTAL. 

vii. 105.—d¢ép’ εὐλαβοῦ «σὺ; τῶν τριῶν 
[μιᾷ] δοῦναι ‘take care you don’t give them 
away to one of these three women’ (Hekate, 
Artakene, Eueteris): ὁ.6. if you hesitate to 
buy, one of these is very likely to antici- 
pate you. Wa ter HEADLAM. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 


In an announcement of this latest addition 
to Mr. Murray’s well-known series of 
historical hand-books special attention was 
called to the illustrations. Perhaps there- 
fore it may be not out of place to examine 


ROMAN EMPIRE, 


them somewhat in detail. They fall into 
two categories: (1) photogravures, forty- 
one in number ; (2) wood-cuts, thirty-three 
in number, mostly, if not all, reproduc- 
tions of old cuts from the Dictionary of 
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Antiquities, the Student’s of Rome, 
the Smaller History of ome and other 
works. Now, to deal with these latter first, 
there is of course no objection to the use of 
old illustrations provided they are, firstly, 
good in themselves, and, secondly, suitable 
to the text which they are meant to 
illustrate. Unfortunately in the great 
majority of the illustrations before us 
neither of these conditions is satisfied. 
Hardly one has any artistic merit, while a 
large number have no interest or signifi- 
cance in their present connexion. For 
instance, what interest will the ordinary 
student of Roman history find in the 
Trophies of Augustus, a cut which has 
already done duty not only in the Dictionary 
of Antiquities but in the Smaller ITistory of 
Rome, or in the apocryphal Tomb of Virgil, 
or in the so-called arch of Drusus? The 
bare outlines of the arch of Titus, and of 
those at Aosta and Rimini are all very well 
in a special article on arches, but they are 
quite out of place as illustrations to a 
history. The absurd cut which represents 
the method of raising wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre should not have gone further 
than the Dictionary of Antiquities. The 
figure, entitled Livia, may be perfectly 
suitable as an illustration of a palla, but it 
gives no idea of Livia, especially as the 
original almost certainly does not represent 
Livia. The heads of Agrippa and Tiberius 
are practically useless, and the same remark 
applies to those of Maecenas and Sabina 
with the additional one that their attribution 
is very doubtful. Wood-cutting, in fact, is 
not a sufficiently faithful process to be of 
any service in the reproduction of portraits. 
For this reason the coins of Augustus, 
Drusus and Antoninus Pius are unsatisfac- 
tory, and it is difficult to see what interest 
a coin representing the Marcellus of the 
second Punic War has in connexion with 
the son-in-law of Augustus. The description 
of the Sainte-Chapelle cameo as the ‘ Triumph 
of Tiberius’ is puzzling. If there is one 
thing certain about the cameo, it is that it 
has nothing to do with a triumph. 

On the other hand the photogravures are 
most satisfactory as reproductions, and on 
the whole pleasant to the eye. The only 
exceptions are the coins, especially the 
denarii, which are somewhat blurred and 
indistinct. I would call special attention to 
the Roman arch at Lincoln, the aqueduct 
at Nismes, the Temples of Venus and Rome 
and of Mars Ultor, and the bas-relief, from the 
Capitol, of the triumph of Marcus Aurelius. 


NO. LXIV. VOL. VII. 


It is a commendable feature that the busts 
in the British Museum have been largely 
drawn upon. The ‘ Burke’ Augustus, the 
Trajan, the Hadrian, the Antoninus Pius, 
are all admirable, but there is no authority 
for the Otho. I cannot think that either the 
Nero or the Titus are characteristic like- 
nesses of those emperors. Among the busts 
from other museums there are too many 
unauthentic and doubtful ones. The seated 
statue in the Capitol with hair dressed in 
the style of Trajan’s times is most certainly 
not the elder Agrippina, who is represented 
in the bust from the same museum here 
wrongly attributed tothe younger Agrippina. 
The Antonia from the Louvre bears some 
resemblance to the coins, but the attribution 
is far too uncertain for it to find a place 
here. The Viteilius from Vienna is almost 
certainly modern and bears little resem- 
blance to the coins. The ugly bust in the 
Capitol, which is attributed to Messalina on 
no authority, is still more out of place. The 
attribution of the so-called Livia, found at 
Pompeii and now at Naples, has been 
generally abandoned. The Brunswick 
Claudius, of which there is a cast in the 
South Kensington Museum, would have 
been preferable to the head of the Vatican 
statue which has an odd look without its 
body. Gaius is inadequately represented by 
the Paris cameo, in which he is strongly 
idealized ; either of the Capitol busts would 
have been better. There should have been 
a photogravure of one of the Tiberius busts 
or statues instead of the wretched wood-cut, 
and the Germanicus from the Louvre should 
have been substituted for the cameo of his 
apotheosis ; and surely there are enough 
Roman remains in this country to have 
furnished two more suitable illustrations to 
a chapter on the conquest of Britain than 
this apotheosis of Germanicus and a 
wrongly-attributed bust of Messalina. 

It may be thought I am asking too much 
from a book which is published at seven 
shillings and sixpence. If half the illustra- 
tions had been omitted there would have 
been no ground for complaint. But so much 
is now done not only abroad but also in this 
country—witness the admirable illustra- 
tions to Gardiner’s and J. R. Green’s 
histories of England—in the way of illus- 
trating historical works that one has a right 
to judge by a high standard, and the first 
requirement of such a standard is that the 
illustrations should be beyond ali question 


what they pretend to be. 
Artaur TILLEY. 
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COLLATION OF THE MADRID Ms. OF MANILIUS (M. 31 BIBL. NAZION,) 
WITH THE TEXT OF JACOB, BERLIN, 1846. 


(Continued from page 358.) 


[For a detailed account and criticism of 
the Madrid MS. Τὸ may refer to my article 
in Hermathena xix. pp. 161-186 (1893).— 
R. E.] 

Boox IL. 


[Fol. 11°]}—1 Caximus 3 Hectoreum- 


t 
que facit tutamque 5. h. troyan 3 quod 
5 gemmata per agmina ponto 0 eapi- 
tisque 7 patriaque petente 7” 
Omnia peruolitans (first two words of v. 82) 

ri 
8 Dum dabit 


c 
profusus 9 latites (ὁ coeval) duxit 10 


tunisque (ri coeval) 


u 
Amnemque m. pv. changed to Arnnemque 
Arnuemque) intenues ded. 12 
dnmque potentis 13 cahos 14 corpus 
15 iuuisse cunabula magni 16 as Jae. 


n 
17 bachum [δ uniuerso rumina (n coeval) 


20 Miliciamque 


c 
19 rogarit (6. coeval) 
quod bachus 


colles bachus 21 


utriique 22 uagis et ultra marg. 
dulcia 23 saciataque rumina nimphis 
28 Parsi et andromede (in the left margin 
*Pars) 29 Soluentemque lie. 32 


Erigonem*‘ (an inverted comma added to last 
stroke of m‘) 35 Ceteragque ex 38 
Terraque coposuit caelumque dependet 39 
pecorum ritus et pana 41 per quod 
42 Rura serit dulcis auras 43. uolucres 
hac 44 uenenato sanguis 45 suam 
46 inmensum tartara nacta 49 docta® 


50 helicones 52 aduota 53 queramus 
rorantis 54 murmura nautri δῦ gus- 
tarunt 56 nec aetherio foebus liberauerit 


bd 
57 Nostra (the } has been scratched through) 
un 


nullinatum S58uolaui 59 
(sic) (™ perhaps later) 64 first letter 
of unus has been altered into v 65 
partes aeque inriget orbem (through ae a 
stroke) 68 inp. 70 ambitis 71 


Hereretque regeret 73 rursumque 
74 aetherea 76 fontis 77 Pars s. 
partis 78 nude nec sidera orbis 79 


maiusue minusque (ex munusque) 83 aeter- 
nis 84 stmara (r somewhat obscured) 
85 uita ac 87 Nec munus est quer. 

temptat arua 89 monet a terra inm, 


90 sidera 91 tenent diuiso re 
cessum 92. spacium uoluntatem 
93 Sie submersa 94 uarian 95 Et 
tum mutantur 96 sic reddes ! (sic) 
curribus 97 hisdem repperis relin- 
quis 98 refert constans [00 ig- 
nata 104 hiems 106 Eximum 107 
uolucrem om. que 108 Descendit 


habitet seque ipse requiret 109 Mitte 
110 Infidos 111 Mitto 112 auctores 
summam 114 Materieque datum? est 
11 possit munera noscet 116 
nisiipsa pars deorum est 117 cdnexi 

parentis 118 flamea tecta 120 as 
Jae. 121 augusto 122 animi 125 
rerum 126 prima 127 mutum pren- 
dere 128 as Jae. 129 as Jae. 130 
pontusque 131 umquan 132. se- 
cunda ac ueris cred. causis 134 
faciat ratum 135 fortis 136 flatum 
137 quondam 139 Vbera tam currus 
non o. illis 140 Nec  partim 141 


nascenda rexantibus 143° γιὲ 
quibus meatis 144 est om. 145 
fluit 146 luxum 147 aduersa r 


aures 148 Affectum After 150 gvar 
SIGNA MASCVLINA SINT QVE FEMIMN ET QVE 
HVMANA 151 Et primum 153 Certus 
in aduersus 156 moris 158 forte 

After 158 QVE SIGNA DUPLICIA SINT ET QVE 
BIFORMIA 159 potentis 160 addet 
161 qui sunt’ 166 sedetum natura 
e notanda est (sic) 168 nichil exter- 
minantur 169 dolens 170 commissis 
171 Vt quae Capricornus intentum qui d. 
a. 172 hominis ® sed nulla priori 173 
est om. discrimine 174 gemini duo 
sint dupla ue 175 erigore 176 Nec 
facie ratio duplex estas 178 Ide. 

pecedunt 180 Quod duplices retinet 
conexo 181 Vt quod frs 182 E 
geminis The word which ends the line is 
doubtful ; the last three letters are certainly 
ris: the whole is thus, ~crif': the dots seem 
coeval. (Probably niris or uiris) 184 
colorem 185 uires 186 Aeratis par 
est p. Ss. ἃ. parti 187 Nec iam 189 
mollis sibiuendicatarcus 190 hominis fera 
ergo m. ferentem 191 nunciaque 192 


1 T am not sure of this word. 
datum was conjectured by Bentley. 
3 So Scaliger conjectured. 
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munit 193 inchoat 194 Cum sola ¢ 
stequoreis (sic) reuoluans (sic) 195 coeunt 


cum uernis! roboris umbres 196 sursum 
oris then QVEA SINT ADVERSA 197 Quod 
{. s. n. 5. quod inucta repugna 198 


aspicet. aurum 199 After Cluni the 
original writing has been replaced by a 
miniated bus : of the underlying thick letters 
the last two were os. Cluni looks more like 


Clum 201 Ne sola adu. 202 
Est. adt. After this v. QVAE NOCTVRNA 
AVE DIVRNA HABEANTVR 203 pretereant 
205 peragencia sorte 207 cernis 209 
illa pars mundi natura sacrata est 210 
attribuit partes satione parentum 211 
Sagittarii 213 Nune pisces cancer et 
cancriscorpion ictu 214 diuesa 216 
nec ἢ, cons. nec 220 a libra 221 
placet mascula om. 222 Feminea 


inn, After 222 ΟΥ̓ΔῈ HVMIDA AVT TERRENA 
ΑΥ̓ΤῚ COMVNIA 223 Quid 224 scopu- 
losus inundys (sic) 225 gaudentes in- 
aequore 228 posidque diuorum 229 
scorpius 231 Ambiguis 232 Parsque 
marina tutens f. 5. aquari 233 atque illi 
de genere mixta Then QVAE FACVNDA 
HABEANTUR 234 Δηοῖ m. pr., animum ὦ 
corrector in the right margin 235 creatu 
236 propriae 3291 Scorpios 238 similis 
239 et fundit 240 ui/iique (over the 
erased letter ὁ has been written later) 
mixtti 241 Εἰ quicreteo 242 eq. tempora 
243 Et genuos taurum pari Then ΟΥΑΕ 
SINT CVRRENTIA AVT RECIA2 244 cOmenta 
uocasse 246 arquitenens 247 librantur 
After 248 QVAE SEDENTIA AYT IACENTIA 
249 Vel quae 251 as Jac. 252 con- 
tractus 253 Contraiacet 204 Scorpios 
incumbens planiis (u seems a little like 0) 
sub corpore After 255 QVAE SINT DEBILIA 
256 sollerti 259 pde cancri 260 
urium 261 nostro 262 pacientur 
263 pendefat 264 formantur After 
264 QVAE VERNA - ESTIVALIA - AVTVNALIA 
HIEMALIA 267 uir 268 in partis 

terre After 269 QvAE CAVTA ET 
EORVM DEXTRA aut SINISTRA 272 aliis alie 
274 In tris aequalis 276 as Jac. 277 
partitus * 279 Laniger et 280 
sagittarii conspicit 281 capricono 
283 tortis desunt quae 284 dextri: seu 
eusa 286 Dexter 287 at hue tor at 
quae 289 uirgola 290 Haec ta fer 
libram capricornus et illum (sic, a larger 
space than usual between Haec ta) 291 
Conspicit hine aries atque ipsum a p. equis 

1 So Scaliger : wer tune or uer tus most MSS. 
* A mistake for RECTA. 


3 Jacob’s MSS. have partitur.  Scaliger 
vartitus. 


292 Cancer et hunc 294 Scilicet 295 
Terraque quadrate fringere After 296 
DE MENSVRA EORVM SIGNILITER ATQVE PARTI- 
LITER:— 298 ut om. 304 fuerunt natis 
906. poter nomina seruent 307 
tricente 308 Et tune uicine 310 In 
tris preducti 312 pars a patre 313 
Quot quamuis duo sunt ἃ dri mentibus 
314 laem primamque 315 numeri- 
que 316 quinagenasimplebt 917 finisque 
319 partis 321 Quod cum 322 Ter 
tringinta 4. partes 323 ἘΠ uenit 
325 facit suma 326 subiunctis prima 
328 Tringinta deerit 329 tputet 
330 asJac. 331 trigona 332 quaterna 
334 paribus faribus facies (sic) 337 
cunctis 998 signaret 339 tecta 341 
adfectus 342 trigonis 343, 4 as Jac. 
345 Concensum 5. uecum suntfortegq. 346 
Continua 347 partis 348 Detraetetque 
349 tris efficiet nunc quatuor 350 iuuet 
procede 901 munis(?) 352 maior 
uis 353 quadratis 354 subm. 355 
caeloque credit 356 propius intras (sie) 
357 Aeraque ineffectum dimittit. Then 
DE SIGNIS EXAGONIS 358 Diuiaque 359 
augusto (I think) 361 Nam cum praedales 
formantur singula limes 90] anf. curuan- 
tur 365 regentem 366 aduersaque 
367 sunt qua 368 Alterius et per 
369 preteras 370 similis incirculus 
illis 371 nemis inclinata cue limisque 
uidentur 374 ciiuerso 375 Et quia 
succedit conuexo linea caelo 377 uagantur 
378 tenuis uires 379 foebus 980 quod 
euntibus 381 cakera (sic) 982 se 
Giungunt 383 Sic quicquam alterius 
384 iacent generis sub legibus a. After 
384 DE INCONIVNCTIS SIGNIS ET QVAE SEXTO 
LOCO SINT 385 herentibus 386 con- 
sensus habet quia uisus adeptus 387 
Inseducta 388 conexa 390 non nulla 
391 S. quoque nonnullas 392 pars non 
dieitur ducitur (sic) 393 signa ferunt 
mediis submota quaternis 394 ads. 
Then DE CONTRARIIS siGNIs 990 Atque ea 
diuersis e partibus 396 aduersos 397 
manet 398 subm. 9399 Et longo 
Nune phoebo stellis nunc et ditantibus istas 
402 contria 406 Erigoné 407 Scorpios 
408 cadet arquitenens 409 Obseruant 
410 aduersus 412 Et genera exemplis 
413 Mascula si paribus suorum est 
417 repugnat 419 Huic 420 Hine 
undusque in collibus 421 Aestiuo- 
que dies aequant 422 discordat et annum 
423 Ne mirere mea 424 Ad 425 
aut tumno 426 hoc 427 parest 
xquatis (?) 429 medis 431 infestos 
decernent s, bello After 432 508 μού DEI 
FF 
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IVTELA QVEQVE SIGNA SINT 433 anim 
aduersis 435 que quique 436 magnis 
440 Cilleniae 441 regis 449 mauortis 
scorpios 444 patris 445 augusta 
446 aduerso inuouis (?) a. astrum = est 
448 monrta (sic) futuri 449 fers stellas 
curret 450 pes 452 Exen 
quen (sic) fidem After this v. QUE - 
MEMBRA - HVMANA + CVIQE - SIGNO - AD- 
TRIBVTA - SINT 454 inproprias 
figuris 455 praecipua 456 as Jac. 
457 Sortitur sensusque collo 408 eq. 
459 conexa humeris 460 crancro 461 


sorte 462 reget scorpios 462 
Inperat et After 465 siGNoRUM + Com- 
MERTIA + AVDITVS + VISVS + MORES 

ODIA :— 469 ueger 470 In seme (sic) 


471 nowu quam 473 gerant 474 
Vtrique trisorti 476 Adf. dius diuisit 
(sic) 479 possint 486 Audit silibramque 
488 Fulgentis uidet atque audit p. s. pisces 


489 mens sic quondam 490 as Jac. 
491 Indictusque ioui (om. est) 493 ipso 
sanimum 494 condito rastro 495 In 


semet uertitur oculis in muta tendunt 
496 Adleo 498 Centaurus geminos et 


Capricorni d. a. 500 sagitifero 505 
sinum 507 erigonen (sic) 509 cum 
511 Adundus aurum 513 arrem 
514 Dixere adt. 515 cum s, finsit 
finxit (sic) 516 census 17 alius 
aliosque 518 ducuntur 519 as Jac. 
520 meant etiam trig. 521 as Jac. 


523 arquit 524 om. 528 Quoque 
530 et is written unusually as in semet 470 
533 Centaurus ergo recedit 534 hominis 
uictus quod mirer ab illis 535 Nascenti 
libre 5. p. trigono 654] gentis natis 
542 Et libra (cett. om.) 543 In 
partes nato 544 et que dat scorpius acer 
545 atque hos 547 semina 550) rapi- 
dique 551 Hostis sed totidem b. s. 
astris 552 Etrigone taurumque timet 
geminumque sub arcu 553 rigentem 
554,5 asJac. 556 Quique trigonum 
557 as Jac. 559 Et rigone libramque 
fugit 560 sagittarii 561 libraque et 
uirgine et urna 562 uolent natura et lege 
iubente 565 Inpugnam nemeus 567 
Pisces urguet 569 sagittarii de- 
scendunt sidera nuiti 571 generet 574 


quicuque (through ~ a long slanting stroke 
4) 575, 6 as Jae. 577 phoebus = 578 
aduersi signis c. trigona 580 totque 
modis quociens 58lexemet 584 leuis 

per 586 as Jac. 587 Optauitque 
rerum sponso 588 Sponsoremque reum 
timuitue 589-590 as Jac. 591 Cum 
anerat 592 mores 593 Quaque 594 


sepulchra 595 Imposuit relinquit 596 
urbes 598 Insidias (m. pr., que inserted 
afterwards) fori caedesin 599 crassantem 
600 In populos  scelus habundant 
602 Seuit nequicies 604 pars et 605 
pacisque 607 forte 608 dinoscere 
610 Lanigerum partus 611 est tamen est 
615 constant 619 lanigeri partus 620 
Non parcet gerit 621 ueritas 
magis pro tempore cogit 622 as Jac. 
623 nemee 624 as Jac. querella 
629 et quos dat 630 inmob. 631 om. 
633 Szorpios et cancer m! fraterna 634 
Exemet 635 C. illis sepe et 5. a. 636 
Scorpius aspergit nominea mici 637 
assuatadsunt 640 tecteque 64] e signis 
642 genin for geniti 644 inest 648 
secant 649 deterit 650 iras hue acta 
651 surgatue eade subeat ue cadat (sic) 
654 quoque 656 Quattuor aequali 658 
baceumque ministrans 659 genitusque 
ad ἢ, piscis 660 cinexa 661 quemque 
662  iuuenis 663 uno corpore textum 
665 ne cingitur ulli 666 corpore 667 
Scorpins 668 queciique manent quadrata 
condita templa 671 adfines graui- 
busque After 672 M has 677 Lon- 
gior maius 678 tribus mens's 
679 mutantes 680 animis herentir 
681 Atque i. ex longo c. submota recessii 
683 possunt 684,5,6as Jac. Then 673 
Quod? quod cardinibus proprie uariante 
mouentur 674 Que quam quam (qua 
qua) inpartibus diuisit quattuor orbis 675, 
as Jac. Then 687 partes 689 
follows 688 without break 689 Exipsis 
dant fines astris 690 que mihi di- 
gesta sub ordine surgent (sic), mox certo om. 
spatio relicto' 691 racione repetenda (i.e. 
racioeé by mistake for racio 6) 692 Pa- 
catam inferens poscis After 692 pr 
DVODECAT NE MORIIS QVE SINT ET QVAS VIRES 
HABENT 693 uisrem 694 passum 695 
Duo decatemoria in titulos 5. 696 partis 
697 numeris did. 699 partes 700 Duo 
de cathemorium constant cuncta 702 
Att. numeros 704 astra 707 
quaqua nascantur 709 errant 
natura (sic) 710 sidera partus 712 Duo 
decathemoriis 713 Nune quod sit 
constet 714 Nec 715 Ipsa sua r. 
710 uicinis actrib 717 Cetera 
719 in sidera quoque 721 exactis 237 
in (om. que) 724 queri 736 Quociique 
in partun. tempora 727 as Jac. 728 
(fulgent om.) 730 Qua et hune defuerant 


_' Seemingly = mater: perhaps from some confu- 
sion with fraterna. 
? Neither quod is written in an abbreviated form. 


eat δὰ ew? 
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1 pariverque sententia 732 Hic vibi 
734 Dimidia tribuantur 735 In qua 
destitucterustii 736 Duo decathemorium 
737 quoyue suo sicut sunt After 737 ΡῈ 
DVODECATHEMORIIS :— 738 fallit perspi- 
cere 739 quod 741 "Duo decathemo- 
rium namque id p. q. ἢ. then 740 *Duo 
decathemorii quod sit quod ἃ. 6. (* and ἢ in 
M) 742 Partis 744 Dimidias uires 
qui mueis (?) et cura capessunt 745 lo- 
cata © 746 Duodecima temorio fluerint 
747 in fine sint sidere quoque 748 Inci- 
derint inuiribus 750 proprior 
cuncta om. 754 post singula 755 littera 
756 cdponitur 757 sillaba nodis 758 
Hie uerbis s. u. per uerba legendi 760 
Per quod pedes 762 constiterunt m. pr., 
changed to constiterint 763 Versaque 
que propere dederint 764 Vt fluat 
766 calligine 767 cauendi (1 think) 
768 as Jac. 771 Nuncia stiterint proprios 
reuocantur ad usus 772 Ac uelit 
inundis orbes 773 Conditur 774 
Destinat ante manus quam temptet scendere 
fossas 775 Vertit opus 778 notaque 
cululia cubilia linquunt (sic) 779 ali 
templi 781 omnisom. 784 Cunctanti 
787 stupeant. Then DE CARDINIBVS MYNDI 
794 princepsque 795 Ter tius exelsi 
signa uestigia celi 796 subsistit habenis 
799 cauendi 8U3 et heris 806 unum 
812 exelsa 814 Quicquid et deus 
omni 815 Adserat reget 816 
gratia 817 Redderere 820 ima 
821 alterius mixtum 822 in species 
824 scrutantur 825 possis 826 atque 
illi_ tollens 828 Vna dies dedit et t. 
describet 829 Hic 830 proprio quia 


numine gaudet 831 Hune uitae 
hic r. m. e. 833 nascentis 834, 5 
as Jae. 839 Coniugiatyue atque epulas 
840 Ouaque et coetus Then Divisio - 
ETATIS + INP(}C)ARTES + CAELL:— 841 
quoda 843 Per maius dimensa 844 


Quicquid 840 ads. 847 adoccasus 


848 iuuenta 849 interminumque sub 
orbem 850 D. maturae regit t. τ. 
851 Et propria _exercita 852 Initial 
omitted redeunt esubimo 859 


cardoque 860 natura legeque 863 
Nune esterilis poenamque ferencia sidera 
sedis 868 neu prestit 869 as Jac. 
870 Orta 872 illasupina 874 fraudat/ 
acadat ciphonis 877 Exstiterint 
rursi 879 cumulum! tiphoeus 880 
fraglantis montes subetna 881 Atque 
refulentis s. fatigia caelo 882 non ipsi 
cedat qui fungitur 883 priorum 886 
as Jac. 887 ueneranda 888 Quod 
si graia 889 uirtutique 

890 Τὰρρ. hoe eredere genti 892 
contingent fulmina 893 Diuersa qua 
parte per acta 897 Daemonien 
grai 898 inuersu 899 Condelo 
cumnumenque demouemque p. 900 mag- 
nus reuocantur 902 as Jac. Then in 
capitals PER TANTA PERICVLA MORTIS 
903 ambiguium. geminis causasque deique 
904 utraque 905 postastradiem 906 
nictantis 907 aut sub quoque 908 
Decernunt fortuna inexuiribus 909 
Concup. 910 hue adu. 911 uerum 
reducit olimpum 912 asJac. 913 Et 
domina inagnoscit (afterwards changed to 
domina Jlagnoscit) 915 mutantem 918 


Arte summa decliuia 920 Culmuic- 
que 922 Ads. sedent 923 sui 
924 Perque redita 925 Niset con- 


iugia 928 logo conpendi acarmine prestent 
929 Adqua. 930 aduersum et in- 
scipit 932 sua fatigat 934 patrios 
935 tutela ἃ. 936 Nascendumaxe adque 


(que erased) pars est 937 Asperit 
erit templu feci 938 as Jac. 
940 solido 943 cillenie nate om. 


944 O facies signat anota 945 artes qua 
ducit 946 Inqua 947 exillo 948 


est-super 949 terris mersit 950 
Terraque 952 mortique locatur om. 
953 Hine 958 Consummatque talis 


sub 959 quas 962 sunt lustrantque 
(que erased) 967 Effectosque 968 
Qui 969 Octotropos per quod 

M. MANLIT BOENI ASTRONOMICON LIBER II. 
EXPLICIT FELICIT INCIPIT TERTIVS 


Rosinson 


1 As I had conjectured : other MSS. give éwmuluin. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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RECENT EDITIONS OF THE 


Aristophanis Vespae. Annotatione critica, 
commentario exegetico, et scholiis Graecis 
instruxit Εἰ H. M. Braypres, LL.D. 
Halle, 1893. 9 Mk. 

Aristophanis Vespae. Cum prolegomenis et 
commentariis edidit J. van Leeuwen J.F. 
Leyden, 1893. 5 Mk. 


Amone the physical marvels of the present 
year the newspapers have duly chronicled 
an unusual visitation of wasps. It would 
seem that this phenomenon has been repro- 
duced in the literary world as well! Since 
Richter’s edition of the Wasps οἵ 
Aristophanes in 1858, and those of Mr. 
Bickley Rogers and Mr. W. C. Green in 
1875, the σφηκιά has been quiescent. Mr. 
Rogers’ volume has long been out of print, 
and is hardly to be procured in England by 
most diligent search. But this summer has 
seen a new flight set forth. Already 
published are the two books noted at the 
head of this paper ; and, earlier in the year, 
an edition was promised from the Cambridge 
University Press, the issue of which 1 
hope will not be indefinitely deferred. 
Lastly, I myself have been able to complete 
the humbler task of adding this play to the 
school-series of Aristophanes which I have 
had the pleasure of preparing for the 
Clarendon Press. 

The book which bears the honoured and 
venerable name of Dr. Blaydes will receive 
a specially cordial welcome from all scholars, 
as marking the completion of an edition of 
Aristophanes, to which he has devoted a 
large part of a long and studious lifetime. 
It is thus announced in the opening words 
of his preface: ‘En postremum editionis 
hujus meae Aristophanis dudum susceptae 
volumen, in qua praeparanda interpositis 
identidem otii intervallis satis longis plus 
quam quinquaginta annos laboravi.’ And 
this arduous work has been carried on, as 
he informs us, ‘infirma nonnunquam vale- 
tudine studia mea impediente, aliisque 
negotiis obstantibus.’ Every student of 
Aristophanes will be eager to offer Dr. 


-Blaydes his heartiest congratulations, and 


to wish him length of days and health 
enough to finish his promised volume of 
Adversaria in Aristophanem, which will 
afford him most congenial employment. 
Dr. Blaydes expresses the fear that some 
readers will find him ‘nimis prolixus,’ or 
‘justo copiosior’; but he knows it is 
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impossible to please everybody, and he may 
well claim that he has been able ‘ editionem 
Comici quantum potui αὐτάρκη exhibere.’ 
The veteran editor, though he has 
considerably sobered down from his earlier 
‘cacoéthes emendandi,’ has not outgrown 
his old habit of ‘correcting the exercise,’ 
when the text does not please him. It is 
true that he offers a special apology in 
his preface for his boldest alteration in 
the present play (1. 1223), where ‘rei 
necessitate coactus librorum lectionem 
paullo violentius mutavi, eo consilio ductus 
ut sensum aliquem idoneum praeberem.’ 
But it is more than doubtful whether such 
a complete and arbitrary departure from 
the MSS. can ever be the duty of an editor, 
however anxious to produce a ‘sensus 
idoneus.’ We may have to wait till the 
Greek Kalends to find a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of ὡς οὐδεὶς Διακρίων δέξεται, but 
no useful purpose can be served by printing 
in the text οὐδεὶς ἄμεινον δέξεται. This last 
volume of the series is not less full and 
adequate than its predecessors ; but, perhaps, 
it is possible to detect a touch of the 
‘wearied Titan’ in Dr. Blaydes, in that he 
contents himself more often with transcrib- 
ing in full the Variorum notes, especially 
those of Bergler, instead of shaping his own 
annotations. The result of this is that, as 
the different scholia are introduced almost 
in extenso, the bulk of the volume is need- 
lessly increased by an undue amount of 
repetition—the same sentence or quotation 
often appearing twice or even oftener on 
the same passage. This may be illustrated 
by a reference to the commentary on Il. 17, 
61, 330, 436, 480, 549, 584, 609, 616, 757, 
858, 878, 927, 995, 1062, 1087, 1116, 1127, 
1144, 1455, 1487, etc. There is a curious 
case of such repetition in the Addenda to 
the commentary on 1. 192 (page 497). In 
the main commentary (p. 215) we find a 
long note on πονηρὸς εἶ πόρρω τέχνης, where 
the interpretation, fully illustrated by 
quotations, is finally accepted: ‘you are a 
rogue proficient in your art.’ The note in 
the Addenda opens thus: ‘ redde, you are 
far advanced in craftiness’; then follow 
seven illustrative quotations from Plato, 
every one of which had already been given 
on p. 215! Dr. Blaydes has always found 
an insuperable difficulty in the mechanical 
adjustment of text to commentary. The 
reading which he ultimately prints in his 


ii 
Ἶ 


text is not necessarily (as readers of the 
Classical LKeview already know) the one 
which he discusses in his notes. <A few 
examples may be taken from this play. In 
1. 147 the editor’s own conjecture ἀτάρ, οὐ 
γὰρ ἐκφρήσω σε is given in the text, but 
ἀτὰρ οὐ yap ἐκδράσει γε is found in the notes : 
in 1, 184 Οὖτις is in the text, οὔτις (passim) 
in the notes: in 1. 244 ἠδίκηκεν is in the 
text, ἠδίκησεν in the notes: in 1. 276 the 
text has ἐπεφλέγμηνεν, the notes ἐφλέγμηνεν : 
in 1. 334 οὑνταῦθά σ᾽ εἴργων is admitted in 
the text, while the notes give ὁ ταῦτά σ᾽ 
cipywv, commenting on the use of the double 
accusative : in 1. 350, the text has διαλέξαι, 
while the Annot. Crit. rightly describes 
διορύξαι as the reading of the MSS., and 
refers διαλέξαι to Herm., Mein., and Dind., 
adding ‘ glossema videtur διορύξαι, but in 
the notes διορύξαι will be found, supported 
by four quotations, the last of which is 
immediately followed by a fifth (Lysist. 
720), illustrating διαλέξαι : in 1. 452 the 
text gives apes from Cobet, (‘quod et ipse 
conjeceram ’) ; the notes print ἄνες twice, in 
separate sentences: in 1. 465 the text has 
αὐτόδηλα, the notes give αὐτὰ δῆλα, illus- 
trated by four quotations, the fifth being 
Aesch, Theb. 846 αὐτόδηλα : in 1. 525 ἄκρατον 
text, ἀκράτου notes, etc. etc. No doubt 
these variants do not greatly diminish the 
value of the book, but they produce a sense 
of annoyance and distrust, as though the 
work of editing had been carelessly done, 
or the contents of different note-books had 
never been properly combined and checked. 

Some short criticisms on sundry passages 
may be added, where there is a fair doubt 
as to interpretation or reading. In ]. 107 
it seems better to read, with Prof. van Leeu- 
wen, ἐξέρχεται for εἰσέρχεται, which gives no 
definite meaning; the frequent confusion 
between €1C and €K in MSS. making the 
correction easy. In 1. 570 συγκύψανθ᾽, or 
συγκύπτονθ᾽, of children brought into court 
to move the judges to pity, cannot, surely, 
contain the idea of ‘ conspiring,’ but simply 
of ‘huddling together,’ like sheep, as sug- 
gested by βληχᾶται. In Il. 643, 668, 680 
some further explanation or illustration 
seems needed for the unusual expressions 
σκύτη βλέπειν, περιπεφθείς and μετέπεμψα. 
In 1. 701, on πλὴν τοῦθ᾽ ὃ φέρεις, the inter- 
pretation of the Schol. (accepted by Dr. 
Blaydes), τοῦτο ὃ φέρεις ἱμάτιον, is untenable : 
the words must mean ‘the pittance which 
you draw,’ as in sup. 1. 691. In 1. 709 it 
is unnecessary to adopt Dobree’s conjecture 
of δύο μυριάδ᾽ ἂν for the δύο μυριάδες of the 
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MSS. The imperf. ἔζων does not need the 
addition of dv to express unfulfilled condition : 
cp. Xen. Anab. 7, 6, 21 μὰ Δία ἠσχυνόμην εἰ 
ὑπὸ πολεμίου ye ὄντος ἐξηπατήθην. In 1. 795 
Tyrwhitt’s emendation 7 δ᾽ ὃς γελῶν for ἦ δ᾽ 
ὃς λέγων should not be admitted (though 
Prof. van Leeuwen accepts it); the phrase 
ἢ δ᾽ ὃς λέγων is accurately used here, as in 
Hdt. 1, 118, 125 ete., to mark a sudden 
transition from reported speech to the 
actual words of the speaker; and the 
passages which are quoted in the commen- 
tary support the use not of the pres. 
particip. γελῶν, but of the aor. γελάσας. In 
1. 1024 Dr. Blaydes, rendering the passage 
‘he asserts that he did not end by becoming 
elated,’ accepts without demur the interpre- 
tation of Dindorf : ‘ ἐκτελέσαι cum participio 
ἐπαρθείς construxit, quae usitata verbi 
διατελεῖν constructio est.’ There is no 
parallel to such a usage. The regular 
construction of ἐκτελεῖν is with an object 
accusative, such as ἔργον or ἀέθλους, as in 
Hom. Od. 3, 275 ; 8, 22; 21, 135, 180, 268. 
It seems not impossible that some such 
word as ἀέθλους should be restored to the 
text, in place of the unintelligible ἐπαρθείς, 
which may be the accidental repetition of 
ἀρθείς. Prof. van Leeuwen seems to find no 
difficulty in accepting ἐκτελέσαι ἐπαρθείς as 
equivalent to τελέως ἐπαρθῆναι, but he gives 
no instance of such a combination. The 
reading in 1. 1030, τοῖσι μεγίστοις ἐπιχειρεῖν, 
makes but a poor antithesis to the ἀνθρώποις 
or ἀνθρωπίσκοις of the preceding line ; and 
it may be suggested that here, and in the 
corresponding passage in the Peace, 
TOIC! may be an old textual error for 
©HPCI, which would well mark the neces- 
sary opposition between ‘men’ and 
‘monsters.’ Dr. Blaydes makes a curious 
slip in his commentary on 1. 1044, where 
the words καινοτάταις σπείροντ᾽ αὐτὴν 
διανοίαις are compared with Livy’s phrase 
(7, 2) ‘argumento fabulam serere,’ where 
serere is from sero, serui, and has no con- 
nection in meaning with σπείρειν. In ]. 
1413 θαψίνῃ is made equivalent to πυξίνῃ, 
but the θαψία or θάψος is a dye-root brought 
from the island of the name, and is not 
identical with box-wood. It may be noticed 
generally that there is a somewhat larger 
crop of misprints in the volume than is 
usual, which may be either the fault of the 
press or of Dr. Blaydes: but who is respon- 
sible for a nova lectio in a quotation from 
Gray’s Elegy on p. 292? 

Few living scholars have had enough 
of leisure or of enthusiasm to devote the 
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major part of a lifetime to the study of 
their favourite author; or have had the 
satisfaction of seeing volume follow volume 
in due order till the whole is completed, 
the standard of excellence being well 
maintained to the end. It is no doubt an 
easy task to note many faults, to pick 
out instances of carelessness, of dispropor- 
tion, of extravagance, of confusion ; to find 
the author not always abreast of recent 
Aristophanic literature. But the edition 
will always remain as a monument of 
conscientious thoroughness, wide reading, 
and honest work. 

Professor J. van Leeuwen’s edition opens 
with a very interesting preface, in which 
a bright sketch is given of the dramatic 
development of Aristophanes and his re- 
lations to Cleon. The professor strongly 
insists upon the reality of a prosecution of 
the poet on a ξενίας γραφή after the exhi- 
bition of the Xnights and his inability 
from that date forward to produce any play 
in his own name. But the Wasps was a 
real, if not a direct, attack upon Cleon, and 
also, according to Prof. van Leeuwen, upon 
the music and dancing introduced by 
Euripides, which he thinks are pointedly 
parodied in the closing scenes of the play. 
The particular form of the Wasps as we 
possess it is described as a recast of the 
original, ‘warmed up and flavoured anew,’ 
a few months after Cleon’s death—the 
famous passage from the /eace about the 
destruction of the monsters by Heracles 
being transferred to this later edition of the 
Wasps. A new interpretation is  sug- 
gested of the corrupt passage in the 
διδασκαλία, from which so many attempts 
have been made to draw a satisfactory 
conclusion as to the date of the exhibition 
of the play, the person in whose name it 
was produced, and the place which it took 
in the competition. The view of Kanngiesser 
has been generally adopted, that, for the 
impossible expression ἐν τῇ πόλει ὀλυμπιάδι 
Biv (or Bir), we should read ἐν τῇ πθ' 
ὀλυμπιάδι ἔτει β΄, 1.6. in the second year of 
the 89th Olympiad, which corresponds to 


the year 422 nc. But the professor's idea 
is that the corrupt words conceal the name 
of a competitor, his play, and its place on 
the prize-list. He would therefore read 
Εὔπολις Πόλεσι β΄ ἣν, ‘ Eupolis was second 
with his Πόλεις, which we know was 
exhibited just at this time. This emendation 
however, in spite of its great ingenuity, 
implies so many further alterations that it 
is hardly likely to win general acceptance. 
The critical apparatus is short, and the 
choice of readings shows sobriety and good 
taste. The editor does not offer many 
original conjectures, unless he has a claim 
prior to Kock on the brilliant emendation, 
νεοπλούτῳ Ppvyi (1. 1309), ‘a slave suddenly 
come to wealth,’ for the meaningless 
νεοπλούτῳ tpvy of the MSS. 

The commentary does not call for special 
notice: always to the point, it is not 
altogether full enough for the requirements 
of a student who has no other help for the 
interpretation of the play. It is to be 
regretted that the editor accepts the con- 
jecture γελῶν for λέγων in 1. 795, and his 
rendering (l. 1026) of κωμῳδεῖσθαι παιδίχ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῦ μισῶν ἔσπευδε πρὸς αὐτόν is certainly 
novel, and almost certainly wrong. The 
usual translation is ‘hating to have his 
favourite lampooned he made court to him 
(not to do so).’ Prof. van Leeuwen renders : 
‘si amator odio in puerum incitatus ab ipso 
peteret ut amasius in comoedia derideretur.’ 
Would an ἐραστής be likely to desire this, 
seeing that he himself could not fail to be 
‘tarred with the same brush’? It seems 
doubtful whether there is ἃ particular 
reference to Chaerephon in the ἠπιάλοις and 
πυρετοῖσιν of 1. 1038 ; and more than doubt- 
ful if κατακλινόμενοι ἐπὶ ταῖς κοίταις can be 
rendered by ‘ molliter in lectulo recubantes.’ 
The reference may be obscure, but there 
must be some allusion to nightmares, lying 
heavily on the beds of the uneasy sleepers. 
One special point which marks the edition 
is the very full and clear system of ‘stage 
directions’ introduced into the 
rreatly help to the appreciation of the play. 
greasty PP W. W_M. 


LARFELD ON GREEK EPIGRAPHY. 


Griechische Epigraphik, by W. Larretp (pp. 
357-429 of the 2nd edition of TI. 
Mueller’s Handbuch der Klassischen Alter- 
thuemer). 


In the first edition of Volume I. of I. 
Mueller’s well-known Handbuch, which ap- 
peared in 1886, section D, ‘ Griechische 
Epigraphik,’ pp. 329—427, was written by 
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Dr. Gustav Hinrichs. The task of revising 
his work for a second edition he had en- 
trusted, in the event of his death, which 
unhappily was not long delayed, to his 
friend and colleague, Dr. Wilhelm Larfeld. 
But the latter found himself constrained by 
the increase of epigraphical literature and 
the rapid growth of epigraphical material to 
rewrite rather than to revise. The result 
is an entirely new treatise, longer by pp. 
122 than that of Hinrichs, and containing 
a much fuller account of the language 
itself of inscriptional records. This branch 
of the subject as treated by Hinrichs 
occupied only a subordinate position. In 
his view the most important object of a 
Manual of Epigraphy was to describe in 
the most accurate manner possible the 
palaeographical character of the inscriptions. 
Accordingly, by far the greatest portion (pp. 
69) of his treatise istaken up bya history, 
for the most part excellent in itself, of the 
Greek Alphabet, while the matter, language 
and style are somewhat cursorily dealt with, 
and the monuments from which the inform- 
ation is derived are sometimes arbitrarily 
separated from each other. 

A section entitled ‘Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Epigraphik’ (pp. 365—429; cf. 
Hinrichs pp. 335—339) describes in a 
masterly summary the progress of enter- 
prise in the discovery of inscriptions, and 
the combination of the texts in successive 
collections leading to the Boeckhian Corpus 
and culminating in the great work, now 
being undertaken by the University of 
Berlin, of which the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, the Corpus Inscriptionum Siciliae 
Italiae &e., and the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Boeoticarum are the firstfruits. Larfeld 
strives to do justice to the memory of Cyriac 
of Ancona; Cyriac, he holds, in spite of 
the criticism of recent years, which has 
established serious blemishes in his trust- 
worthiness as a collector and copier, has 
earned the incontestable merit of having 
been the first to indicate methods which 
could not but lead to fresh discovery. The 
‘Corpus’ bearing the name of Gruter (1603, 
with a second edition after his death, 1707) 
is recognized as a work gigantic for the 
epoch in which it appeared. All the ‘ pre- 
Boeckhian ’ Corpora, Larfeld points out, are 
marked by an absence of that critical 
faculty which is rigorously demanded by 
later epigraphical science. The unfinished 
treatise of Maffei, Ars critica lapidaria 
(prefixed to Sebastian Donatus’s supple- 
mentary edition of Muratori’s Thesaurus, 
1765), hypercritical as it is in many 


respects, is yet the first scientific contribution 
of the kind. The journey of the English 
architects, James Stuart and Nicholas 
Revett, 1751—53, is noted as the first 
scientific expedition to Greece undertaken 
with the object of carrying out excavations. 
Pp. 387 sqq. contain the now familiar 
history of Boeckh’s work in editing the 
Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum, and the 
painful disadvantages under which he and 
other editors laboured in their efforts to 
secure accuracy. And in this connexion 
the work of Professor Lepsius in Egypt 
marks an epoch: he was the first who to 
any appreciable extent made use of paper 
impressions and casts for the exact repro- 
duction of inscriptional texts. But it must 
suffice to note of this useful summary that 
in it Dr. Larfeld manages to say something 
to the point about more than 250 collectors, 
scholars and critics, who have forwarded 
epigraphical science down to the present 
day from the time of Polemon, the SryAo- 
κόπας, in the second century B.c., Pau- 
sanias, the ‘ancient Baedeker,’ in the second 
century A.D., and Cyriac of Ancona, a 
‘medieval prototype of the immortal Hein- 
rich Schliemann.’ 

Pp. 430-—440 (‘ Vorgeschichte ’) contain 
preliminary notes on the history of Greek 
Inscriptions, as, e.g., the distinction between 
public and private inscriptions, between 
original texts as drawn up on papyrus and 
deposited in the state archives—at Athens in 
the Metroon—and the texts as engraved on 
more durable material in pursuance of a 
decree. 

The choice of material is shown to vary 
between wood, bronze or other metal, 
marble, native rock and pottery, and 
inscriptions are divided into inscriptions 
proper, or such as have a value independent 
of the material, and others (‘ Auf- or Bei- 
schriften’), such as those on statues or 
bases, which have no meaning apart from 
the object on which they are engraved. In 
considering the question of cost of engraving, 
the statistics of which have been worked 
out by Hartel (Studien tiber attisches 
Staatsrecht und Urkundenwesen), Larfeld 
comes to the conclusion that other factors 
were taken into account than simply the 
dimensions of the inscription, and he adds 
the necessary caution that though we may 
assume generally that a higher price was 
paid for more careful work, independent of 
length of inscription, yet the question in a 
given case can be decided only after autopsy 
and the most accurate examination of the 
original documents. 
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In the next section (pp. 440—455), 
dealing with the actual engraving, the 
strange fact is noticed that except in very 
late times the name of the engraver himself 
is not found on inscriptions. In discussing 
at some length the question of the direction 
of writing, (i.) right to left or retrograde 
(‘ Adduktions-schrift’), (ii.) bustrophedon, 
(iii.) left to right (‘ Abduktions-schrift ’), 
Larfeld observes that the Greeks of the 
oldest period within our ken, in using the 
retrograde method, must have adopted the 
art of writing from the Phoenicians at a 
time when the latter had given up the use 
of their original bustrophedon style, the 
Greeks adopting this style only at a later 
period when they had become acquainted 
with the use of it. The prototype of the 
bustvophedon style Larfeld would seek in 
the hieratic and hieroglyphic monuments in 
which the faces of men and animals are 
directed alternately to the right and to the 
left. While the Greeks then certainly 
adopted the retrograde and bustrophedon 
styles from foreign models and under foreign 
influence, it is not certain whether the left 
to right direction was due to similar 
influence and was not rather of home 
growth. Larfeld leaves the question an 
open one, noting however that Greek 
influence itself is responsible for the adoption 
of the left to right in Aethiopic and the 
later Cypriote writing. It is curious that 
E. Curtius assumes a religious initiative for 
the left to right direction and T. Bergk a 
similar initiative for the reverse direction, 
the former arguing that the right as the 
fortunate side was that to which the writing 
ought to have been directed, the latter that 
to begin from the left would in old times 
have been regarded as ill-omened ! 

An interesting section follows (pp. 456— 
463) on the various accidents which have 
led to the loss or survival of inscribed 
monuments. Then with a qualified lament 
on the recent decrees of the Greek and 
Turkish governments, forbidding the re- 
moval from the country of ancient works of 
art, Larfeld passes on to consider the duties 
of what we may call practical or field- 
epigraphy, the art of correctly copying 
inscriptions (cf. 8. Reinach, Zraité &e. p. 
xiv.—xxxiii.). 

After a chapter on methods of criticism 
and exegesis (pp. 470—493) we come 
to the portion of the work dealing 
with the history of the Greek Alphabet, 
and it is here especially that we should 
expect the individuality of the editor to 
manifest itself. Nor are we disappointed. 


Larfeld (following Hinrichs) rejects abso- 
lutely the hypothesis of a derivation of the 
Greek Alphabet from the Hittites or other 
tribes and adheres to the tradition of a 
Phoenician origin. He would assign the 
first communication to the Greeks of 
Phoenician writing to the period 1600— 
1200 z.c., ¢.e. before the beginning of the 
Doric migration. He rejects (with Wila 
mowitz) the theory of an Jliad and an 
Odyssey without writing, and maintains 
that the acquaintance of the Greeks with 
the Phoenician characters must in any case 
be older than 1000 B.c. In fact it may be 
said that, in the more notable instances of 
dispute as regards the dates of crucial epigra- 
phical remains, Larfeld throughout contends 
for the earliest possible. Thus in contrast to 
the conservative attitude of Kirchhoff, he 
refers the Abu-Symbel inscriptions to the 
reign of the first and the second Psamme- 
tichus, and to the same period he assigns, 
with Messrs. Flinders Petrie and E. Gardner, 
the earliest pottery inscriptions found at 
Naukratis. A bolder conclusion is that the 
full tale of Ionic signs from a to ὦ was 
known in Asia Minor at least as early as 
800 B.c., and that these signs, including 
digamma and koppa, with the addition of 
T (Ssade?), were used in three groups of 
nine each as a numeral alphabet : a—é= 
1—9; p—ssade (after ὦ) 
=100—900. It is only fair to quote, 
briefly, the grounds on which his inference 
is based :— 

(i.) The numeral alphabet of 27 letters 
did not come into existence by successive 
additions, but out of one mould, because, if 
it had been ittperfect in any way, the care- 
fully conceived system would have been 
interrupted and the numerical sequence 
incomplete. 

(ii.) When this system was invented, a—-o 
were in use as phonetic symbols, but ssade 
=ss, which was no longer current, was 
added (it is incertain in what form) after ὦ. 
Digamma and koppa must have been still in 
use as phonetic symbols, else they would 
have shared the fate of ssade and been 
placed at the end. 

(iii.) The place of invention must have 
been one in which the alphabet possessed 


‘the necessary complement of signs. The 


arrangement of φχψ shows that it must be 
looked for in the Eastern group. 

(iv.) The Milesian alphabet alone satisfies 
these requirements in a condition anterior 
to existing inscriptional records, which 
offer no instance of digamma, though koppa 
along with the so-called complementary or 
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non-Phoenician signs, including ὦ, is found 
in the oldest inscriptions of the Milesian 
colony, Naukratis. 

(v.) As w appears in the oldest inscriptions 
of Miletus and Naukratis (about 650 B.c.), 
the still older expansion of the alphabet by 
xy must have been complete as least as 
early as 700 B.c. 

(vi.) The fact that the digamma is not 
inscriptionally attested for the Ionic dialect 
presupposes a condition of the language, 
which cannot be placed later than 800 B.c. 
To this period, if not an earlier, the inven- 
tion of the numeral alphabet must be 
ascribed, 

Our curiosity next leads us naturally to 
inquire what are the author’s views on (1) 
the problems raised by the utilization in the 
various local alphabets of the Phoenician 
symbols for the sibilants, (2) the origin of 
the ‘complementary ’ signs, (3) the divergent 
arrangement and values of the symbols for 
éxy in the Eastern and the Western group 
ot alphabets. As to the sibilants: zajin, 
according to Larfeld, was taken over by all 
branches of the alphabet to represent the 
soft s- sound ; only its name was changed 
to ζῆτα, by assimilation to the following ἦτα, 
Ora, and not by confusion with the name 
ssude. Samech very early became &, though 
some alphabets, long resisting the innovation, 
continued to write xo, yo. For ssade and 
schin Larfeld contends that both signs were 
taken over by all the Greeks to denote 
cognate sounds, but that as in the further 
development of the language the originally 
differentiated sounds gradually approximated 
each other, one portion of the Greeks took 
one symbol (M) and another the second 


symbol (5) for exclusive use. As to the 
‘complementary’ or non-Phoenician signs, 
Larfeld decisively rejects Deecke’s deriva- 
tion of these from the Cypriote syllabary. 
The symbols (Φ or 9) for φ and koppa were 
originally identical : the gradual differentia. 
tion of the one into d=¢ and the other 
into O=oppa must be taken as an 
incontestable fact, in spite of any kind of 
phonetic connexion. X+= x  Larfeld 
derives from forms of 7au; and Y¥ from Y, 
The Q he regards as a too obvious 
differentiation of O to admit of any other 
hypothesis. 

With regard to the solution of the ques- 
tion, which order of the complementary 
signs was original and which secondary, it 
cannot be said that Larfeld has advanced 
the problem beyond where Kirchhoff left it. 
He does indeed postulate for Miletus the 
adoption of the ξῴχψω as early as the 9th 
century B.c., and he assigns as the only 
possible reason for the incomplete adoption 
by the West of these Milesian innovations 
the special phonetic relations of this part of 
the Greek world ; but even so the alteration 
in value (Western X =€; Y= x for Eastern 
X= x, Y=y) and in order remain unex- 
plained. 

The latter part of the treatise is devoted 
to an admirable analysis of the formulae 
used in the various classes of Inscriptions. 
The ‘Tabulae zum Formelwesen des Attischen 
Psephismen’ and the ‘Formulare attischen 
Epheben-inschriften’ are marvels of inge- 
nious compilation. 

E. 8. Rovers. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE AZVEID BY RHOADES AND SERGEAUNT. 


The Aeneid, Books 1.—VI. Translated into 
English Verse, by James Ruoapes. Long- 
mans, 1893. 5s. 

Book IV. of the Aeneid for Repetition, with 
an English Version, by J. SeRGEAunt, 
Assistant Master at Westminster. Printed 
for the School and sold in Ashburnham 
House, Little Dean’s Yard. 1893. 


THE second of these books is a novelty: 
‘cribs’ are common enough in our Public 
Schools, but this is the first one which has 
been published ‘by authority.’ Presumably 
the words ‘for Repetition’ are intended to 


save the character of the book. Its pub- 
lication, however, is wholly to be deprecated. 
There is no reason why a boy should learn 
for repetition anything which he is not 
reading or has not read in Form, and all 
translations, except poetical ones, are bane- 
ful. They encourage that habit of ‘ getting 
up’ a book in order to score marks in 
Examination, which is a parody on classical 
education. The object of that education is 
to train a boy to use his own wits, first by 
making out the meaning of an author, and 
then by endeavouring to express that mean- 
ing in fresh words of his own. Transla- 
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tions kill all this and the better they are 
the worse they are, as any one knows who 
has read Sophocles with a Form which is in 
possession of Prof. Jebb’s otherwise admir- 
able editions. It is simply impossible, when 
boys have such a book in their hands, to get 
them to think for themselves at all. A 
réchauffé of the Professor is all that is to 
be got from them, but myself I prefer a 
plain joint freshly cooked to any warmed 
up dainties. Asa translation, Mr. Serge- 
aunt’s work is very good, if it were not 
disfigured here and there by the use of those 
affected archaisms which are supposed to 
indicate culture and to win the hearts of 
young dons examining for scholarships. For 
instance, what is ‘spilth’? Or why should 
plain words like coniugium vocat be turned 
into ‘She cleped it a marriage’? What is 
the Latin for ‘the lurdans,’ or how many 
quilts has a bed, so that unhappy Dido 
should be ‘laid on the quilts’? 

The work which Mr. Rhoades has accom- 
plished has evidently been a labour of love. 
He has performed his task with the most 
scholarly care, and has brought taste and 
skill to the rendering of each phrase. For 
example in 4. 110 sed fatis incerta feror what 
could be neater than ‘ but I | Drift doubtful 
of the fates,’ or in 4. 595 quae mentem 
insania mutat, ‘What madness warps my 
wit’? He has however set before himself 
as his ideal ‘absolute fidelity to the original ’ 
and the result is, what it must necessarily be, 
that his Blank Verse is fettered and con- 
fined. It lacks Miltonic majesty and we 
miss what Tennyson calls ‘the long roll of 
the Hexameter.’ At times too his ear seems 
to deceive him, for it is surely impossible to 
end an English Iambic with ‘ Anna nathless,’ 
and however good fidelity is, it should not 
lead the translator into such a line as 


‘now too the interpreter of heaven, by 
Jove’ 4. 356. 


To give the reader however an opportunity 
of forming his own judgment on these two 
translations 1 propose to take several pass- 
ages in the Fourth Book which will at once 
illustrate them and also, I hope, be found 
worthy of discussion on critical grounds. 2. 
and SS. will indicate these two books and C. 
Prof. Conington’s edition. 


11—13. 


quem sese ore ferens! quam forti pectore et 
armis 

credo equidem, nec vana fides, yenus esse 
deorum : 

degeneres aninos limor aryuit. 


S. ‘What a mien is his, how puissant his 
chest and shoulders! Of a surety I believe 
him—yea and of warrant—to be of heaven’s 
line. Cowardice bewrays the soul of the 
churl.’ 

1, ‘what a mien 
He bears! what strength of breast and 

shoulder ! I 
Deem him—no idle fancy—sprung from 

gods : 

Fear proves the base-born spirit.’ 


Both translators here follow Conington, 
who with misplaced ingenuity takes armis 
as if from armi. But firstly the chances 
are very great against Virgil using the 
ambiguous form armis except from the 
ordinary word arma ; he can use the ambi- 
guous form because no one would naturally 
take it as the abl. of armi,; the ‘deeds’ (ef. 
arma virumque) of Aeneas were famous, not 
his ‘ shoulders.’ Then again Dido is struck 
by two things in him: (1) by his noble look, 
(2) by his noble exploits as exhibited in the 
story just told. It is on the latter however 
that she chiefly dwells; it is his ‘ brave 
heart and deeds’ which make her believe 
‘his birth divine,’ because ‘fear convicts 
base-born souls.’ Mark the antithesis 
between fort and timor, genus and degeneres, 
which both S. and &. ignore, as they are 
compelled to ignore it when they once 
render forte pectus ‘a tine chest.’ The sense 
demands armis from arma. Thirdly, assum- 
ing that forte pectus can mean ‘a puissant 
chest,’ is fortes armi applicable to a man ἵ 
Dido is not appraising a horse ‘ with fine 
chest and fore-quarters,’ and it is no use 
quoting, as C.,does, 1. 589 os umerosque Deo 
similis, for there to write armos would be 
obviously absurd, and Tennyson’s ‘O noble 
breast and all-puissant arms’ is quite 
different, being natural where Enid is gazing 
at her sleeping husband and also justified by 
our common use of the word ‘arm’ 6.9. in 
such phrases as ‘the arm of the Lord,’ to 
which the Latin use of arm presents no 
parallel. 


142. infert se socium Aeneas, alque ugmina 
tungit. 
ἐς ‘Aeneas moves to meet them, joins 
the troop.’ 
S. § Aeneas made him of her fellows, and 
led up his company.’ 


‘ Joins the troop’ is certainly wrong, but 
R. follows C. and Sidgwick, who says ‘ joins 
the troop’ ¢.e. to himself, a variation for 
‘joins himself to the troop.’ Aeneas does 
not join the troop but joins Dido and as he 
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does so ‘unites their retinues,’ who pair off 
together behind him and the queen. Who 
would accept agmina iungo as a rendering of 
‘[ jointhearmy’? But ‘ Virgilian variation ’ 
is made to explain much nonsense. 


256. haud aliter terras inter caelumque 


volabat 
litus harenosum Libyae ventosque 
secabat. 
Rh. ‘thus he flew 


Twixt earth and heaven o’er Libya’s 
sandy shore, 
And clove the winds.’ 
S. ‘ Even so...he flew along Libya’s sandy 
waste.’ 


Both are right in preferring the con- 
struction volabat litus to C'.’s hopeless ‘ “ was 
dividing the shore from the winds,” 1.6. fly- 
ing close to the shore so as to be, as it were, 
between it and the winds.’ But why should 
we adopt either of these views when Med. 
reads AC and Pal. AD before Libyue, 
making perfectly clear sense? See Henry 
and authorities in (’.’s own notes. 


337. pro re pauca loquar. 


> 


’. ‘Brief my words to meet the need.’ 
S. ‘Hear a few words apt hereto.’ 


S. is enigmatical. 1, follows C., who 
says that pro re is ‘ ‘as circumstances 
allow,” the meaning being that the urgency 
of the case admits only a short reply.’ As 
a matter of fact Aeneas speaks for thirty 
lines and his reply is longer than Dido’s 
attack, so that he can hardly plead ‘urgency.’ 
es is here ‘ the matter of her charge,’ ‘ the 
charge’: Aeneas says ‘I will now briefly 
deal with the charge’ (cf. 5411. Zug. 102. 12 
peuca pro delicto suo verba facit) and accord- 
ingly so proceeds to deal with it, his first 
words about not hiding his flight answering 
her first words about concealing it. The 
objection to this rendering is that it is stiff 
and prosaic. Exactly so. Aeneas has behaved 
like a blackguard and pleads like a lawyer. 
He casts about for an exordium |. 285, and 
here his opening words 332—336 are a 
formal captatio benevolentiae, after which he 
in due course proceeds to deal with the 
accusation and pauca implies no urgency 
but is the ordinary ‘few words’ of every 
orator. 


382, spero equidem mediis, si quid pia 
numina possunt, 
supplicia hausurum scopulis. 
Rh. hope indeed that ‘on the mid-sea 
rocks, 


If anght the good powers can, thy lips 
will drain 
The cup of suffering.’ 

S. ‘Of a surety I hope, if the powers of 
righteousness be not grown feeble, thou wilt 
drain the cup of punishment on the reefs of 
the sea.’ 


The use of pia here deserves notice. (. 
merely says that as pietas expresses the 
dutiful feeling of men to gods so in passages 
like this it is used of ‘ the reciprocal feeling 
of the gods to men.’ This is true but inade 
quate. The gods regard the good (1. 603 
pios respectant numina) but this pietas in 
the gods may be either (1) ‘ righteousness’ 
to which men when wronged may appeal for 
vengeance (cf. 2, 536 di, si qua est caelo 
pietas quae talia curet; 6. 529 di talia 
Grais | instaurate, pio si poenas ore reposco), 
or (2) ‘ tender mercy ’ and ‘ pity ’ (ef. 5. 688 
si quid pietas antiqua labores | respicit 
lumanos). It is obvious here that 2.’s 
rendering ‘the good powers’ is wrong just 
as in 6. 529 he wrongly renders pio ore 
‘with pure lips’ ; to the ancient mind men 
have a right to pray for vengeance and the 
righteous gods are hound to answer their 
prayer. 


457. praeterea fuit in tectis de marmore 


templum 
coniugis antiqui, miro quod honore 
colebat 
velleribus niveis et festa fronde 
revinctum. 
R. ‘which she 


With wondrous honour tended, 
wreathed about 
With snow-white fleeces and with 
festal boughs.’ 
S. ‘Where she did exceeding service, a 
shrine engirt with snowy wool and wreaths 
of holiday.’ 


No commentator seems to touch this 
curious passage. Fillets of wool and boughs 
were commonly used in worship, and so in 
honour of the dead, cf. 3. 64 stant Manibus 
wrae | caeruleis maestae vitiis atraque cupresso. 
But mark the difference between that pass- 
age and this. There we have caeruleae 
vittae, here vellera nivea ; there atra cupres- 
sus, here festa frons (which certainly sug- 
gests ‘joy,’ cf. 2. 249). Instead of the 
usual ‘dark fillets’ and ‘gloomy cypress’ 
Dido decked the chapel dedicated to her 
husband with ‘snow-white fleeces’ and 
‘festal boughs.’ She did exactly the oppo- 
site of what was usual, and that is why the 
honor is called mirus, ‘ wonderful.’ Proba- 
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bly she intended to symbolize that to her 
the dead was not dead—that he was still her 
living love and that death could never part 
the bridegroom from the bride. Anyhow, 
whatever the idea suggested, it is clear that 
the honour paid to her husband’s memory 
was as ‘wonderful’ as it would be with us 
for a mourner to wear white instead of 
black. 


689. infiaum stridit sub pectore vulnus. 


R. ‘the sword grides fixed within her 
breast.’ 
©The sword grided deep in her breast.’ 


So Sidgwick has ‘the sword fixed deep 
grides within her breast,’ and apparently he 
takes the translation from Lee and Lonsdale. 
No passage could show better the danger of 
translations. Somebody gives ‘ grides’ for 
stridit and the rendering is at once accepted 
by everybody as removing all the difficulties 
of the passage, just as people swallow a 
patent medicine in blind faith that it will 
cure every disease. It is not necessary in 
the least to understand what Virgil means 
or what you mean yourself, all that a 
student now-a-days needs is to render vulius 
stridit ‘the sword grides’ or ‘ grided,’ and 
he will get full marks in any Examination. 
But what do the words ‘ the sword grides ’ 
really mean? Sidgwick says that strideo 
expresses ‘a sharp hard sound as of hinges, 
swords, teeth, spears, whizzing arrows, 
woods in a gale, etc.,’ and Tennyson speaks 
(In Mem. ὁ. 106) of 


‘the wood which grides and clangs 
Its leafless ribs and-iron horns,’ 


but how can a sword planted in a human 
breast make a ‘sharp hard’ sound or do 
anything whatever which can be expressed 
by the word ‘gride.’ I have seen a clown 
in pantomime bore a hole through a man 
with a huge gimlet, and at each twist ‘the 
implanted weapon grided’ and squeaked 
and gave forth ‘sharp hard’ sounds to the 
huge delight of the gallery, while I, in my 
folly, thought that it was fooling, but now 
learn that it was true to nature. The next 
heroine who stabs herself on the stage 
should take a hint from Virgil and give 
instructions to the stage-manager that, as 
she sinks lifeless to the ground, a sharp, 
hard, and ‘ griding’ sound should seem to 
issue from her breast. The front row of 
the stalls should also be reserved for com- 
mentators on Virgil in order that they 
might judge of the effect. 

Bowen renders ‘the death-wound sobs,’ 
and cf, Celsus 5. 26. 9 (quoted by Deuticke) 
pulmone icto spirandi difficultas est. What 
exact sound stridit describes is uncertain, 
but Virgil clearly describes some effect 
caused by the wound, probably not so much 
the ‘hissing’ or ‘gurgling’ of the blood 
from it, as (΄. suggests, for this is incon- 
sistent with sub pectore,as a deep, harsh, 
grating sigh which seems to come from the 
very centre of her bosom where it is pierced 
with the sword. 

T, Ἐς Paer. 


BRUGMANN’S [NDO-GERMANIC GRAMMAR. 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen. Kurzgefasste 
Darstellung der Geschichte des Altindischen, 
Altiranischen (Avestischen und Altpersis- 
chen), Altarmenischen,  Altgriechischen, 
Lateinischen, Umbrisch-Samnitischen, Alt- 
irischen,  Gotischen, Althochdeutschen, 
Litanischen, und  Altkirchenslavischen. 
Von Kart Brucmany, Ord. Professor 
der Indogerm-Sprachwissenschaft in Leip- 
zig. Zweiter Band, Wortbildungslehre, 
Zweite Hilfte, erste Lieferung: Zahl- 
wortbildung, Casusbildung der Nomina 
(nominal declination). Pronomina. Pp. 
463-846. Strassburg. 1890. 10 Mk. 

Td. Zweite (Schluss-) Lieferung. Verbale 
Stamenbildung wnd Flexion (Conjugation) 
pp. 847-1438. 1892. 14 Mk, 


Id. (Translation) Morphology, part IL. 
Numerals, inflexion of nouns and pronouns. 
Translated from the German by R. 
Seymour Conway, M.A. and W. H. D. 
Rovszr, M.A. London. 1892. Pp. 
xii, 402. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Bruemann’s great work is finished. 
The first volume, dealing with the sounds, 
appeared in 1886 (Classical Review I. p. 62), 
and the first instalment of the second, 
dealing with the formation of stems, in 
1889 (Classical Review III. p. 172). Now 
we have the ‘ first and second halves of the 
second part of the second volume’ (in 
England we should call them the third and 
fourth volumes), dealing with the inflexions 
of nouns and pronouns (1890) and of verbs 
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(1892), and, last not least, the index 
(1893). 

By this time the world knows the value 
of the Grundriss. Vast as the subject is, 
fragmentary and fugitive as the new re- 
searches are, Dr. Brugmann is equal to 
them all. All men’s contributions have 
been judged here, even if they are not 
mentioned ; and most of them are mentioned. 
Before the Grundriss was begun, we knew 
him as a pioneer ; now we know him as an 
organizer. ΤῸ collect and coordinate and 
sift such a mass of other people’s work 
required an architectonic faculty for which 
there was no scope in the brilliant dis- 
coveries of the Studien and the Morpholo- 
yische Untersuchungen. 

It is impossible to overestimate the con- 
venience and comfort of having a book like 
this for rapid reference, whether in teaching 
or in learning. Whenever a doubtful ques- 
tion arises, there is always something said 
about it here, and something that has an 
obvious appearance of plausibility in its 
favour, and generally there are references 
to further opinions of other people. But 
for that very reason there is a consequent 
danger to the practical scholar who has only 
a fraction of his mind to give to compara- 
tive philology,—the danger of taking the 
book as official and exhaustive. Not that 
this is Dr. Brugmann’s fault at all. He is 
careful to explain (Nachwort, pp. 1435. sqq.) 
that he is only giving an outline. and that 
he is obliged now to give his own view with- 
out referring to any others, now to refer to 
one or two of the others and ignore many 
more ; and perhaps one of the ignored views 
may in the end turn out to beright. But I 
am afraid that the appendix will often be for- 
gotten by readers of the book, especially by 
the authors of school-books ; probably some 
of Dr. Brugmann’s most hazardous combina- 
tions are destined to work their way into the 
schoolboy consciousness as ineradicably as 
the ‘ clock-face’ diagram for Grimm’s Law, 
or the se-origin of the Latin passive. 

In one respect, Dr. Brugmann’s point of 
view in 1892 shows a great advance on 
1889. On the cases, he is under the 
dominion of the traditional compromise 
between morphology and syntax. I do not 
mean that he puts down the terminations 
under the eight Sanskrit heads from nomin- 
ative to instrumental ; he is obliged to put 
them where everybody is used to looking 
for them ; but he thinks of a ‘case’ asa 
syntactical unit, comprehending that par- 
ticular complex of terminations which is 
classified under that given head in Sanskrit 


grammar. For nearly half the cases there 
is no doubt that this way of grouping is not 
only convenient but historical. The Indo- 
Europeans did invariably end the names of 
the subjects, objects, and possessors with 
the terminations (or absences of termina- 
tion) which we know as nominative, accusa- 
tive, genitive. But what about the other 
half of the cases? Had the Indo-Europeans 
well-marked spheres of ‘dative’ and ‘ loca- 
tive’ and ‘ablative’ and ‘instrumental ’ 
usage? As I should interpret the facts, they 
certainly had not. J should say that they 
had a great variety of terminations, of 
which a few were beginning occasionally to 
have definite syntactical associations, but 
these beginnings of differentiated function 
were continually traversed by competing 
usage. When a man meant ‘in my house’ 
he often said wikéi (and perhaps yéikoi, and 
even perhaps mixed up his accents and his 
gradations with no system); but again he 
said, perhaps a little less often, uikéi or 
or wikébhi or wikébhi ;—nay, he may 
sometimes have said wikés or (if he had 
learned to borrow from his pronouns) wtkésio. 
This is syntax, not morphology, but just 
here (pp. 522, 523) Dr. Brugmann lets 
himself fall into an unnecessary deference to 
syntax. What is the meaning of saying 
that the Greek dative ‘unites dative and 
locative elements,’ that some Latin ablatives 
‘may be really instrumentals’? Only this, 
that the Greeks mean the same thing by a 
word ending in ~ and a word ending ina 
syncopated «- diphthong, that the Italians 
perhaps once meant the same thing by a 
word ending in -ed and a word ending in -a, 
whereas in both cases the Indians mean 
something separate. Why must we be sure 
that the Indo-Europeans always spoke like 
Indians, and never like Greeks or Italians ? 
But in the verbs, as I remarked just now, 
the morphology has become quite indepen- 
dent. The arrangement of course must 
follow the order of syntax, but it is 
emphasized everywhere that the forms 
existed first as forms, and the appropriation 
to particular meanings is an accident, so far 
as morphology is concerned. Scarcely any 
tense or mood has a formation exclusively 
its own; so- can make presents, -eio can 
make primary verbs, and the secondary 
personal terminations can make a present ; 
so far, no instance is given of ἐδ forming 
anything but an optative, but doubtless 
that is only due to the imperfection of our 
materials. (This last is not one of Dr. 
Brugmann’s instances, but his method 
would lead up to it.) 
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Dr. Brugmann is very ready to accept 
the origin of grammatical forms from 
coalescence of separate words in historical 
times. He accepts Mr. Postgate’s explana- 
tion of facturum as factu erum (p. 1268), 
and Wackernagel’s explanation of δρασείων 
as δράσει ἰὼν (p. 1266), and keeps to his own 
explanation of drébd as dré bhud, and he 


_adds an even more startling explanation of 


his own (p. 1425). In common-Italian 
times, the infinitive in -wm was in common 
use. To this infinitive was appended the 
preposition do ‘towards’ (ef. endo, donec, 
ἡμέτερον δῶ, which thus exhibits another 
gradation of jpérepovde). Then from the 
phrase ferum dé was formed the adjective 
Jerundus, in the same way as subiugus and 
antenouissimus and perfidus from sub iugd 
and antenowissimum and per fidem. With 
equal hardihood, he repeats his former ex- 
planation of the imperatives in -tdd as stray 
substantives that have made their way into 
the verbal system. 

It would be endless to go through single 
points on which another judgment might 
differ from Dr. Brugmann’s. But I cannot 
help mentioning one or two. (1) Havet’s 
explanation of the Italo-Celtic subjunctives 
in -a- (which had occurred also to myself, 
but never been put in print) as extended 
from the na-! verbs and sistémus, where ὦ 
was the phonetic result of -ao- and -ae-, 
while the indicatives of the same verbs fell 
together with those of the o- verbs, by 
purely phonetic processes, so that regdmus 
became regamus through the proportion 
sinimus : sindmus : : regimus : regamus. In 
this way all necessity for assuming an a- 
subjunctive by the side of the o- e- subjunc- 
tive disappears. (2) Dr. Brugmann explains 
δειδέχαται as belonging to δέχομαι, and its 
first syllable as false transliteration for 5y-, 
which is a special form of reduplication 
with ἡ as its vowel (p. 943). But surely 
the spelling of the second syllable is a mere 
confusion with δέχομαι, and the syllable is 
really d:x-, and the word belongs to δείκνυμι. 
Cf. δειδισκόμενος “ pledging,’ which nobody 
proposes to write δειδεσκόμενος. As regards 
the first syllable, is not the lengthening a 

1 Dr. Brugmann does not acknowledge na for Indo- 
European, but only πᾶ, na, n. When I referred to 
this question once before (Classical Review I. pp. 
64, 65) I was wrong in refusing to accept the Asiatic 
evidence for 9 and no-vowel as ultra-weak stages for 
foram, τίθημι, δίδωμι. But 1 am still convinced that 
Greek and Latin, taken jointly, prove the existence 
of a, a, αὐ as less weak stages in the three verbs 
respectively. And in general I am not yet convinced 
that De Saussure’s 6- system does not apply to 
vowels of these types, although the difficulties are 
much greater than they seemed at first. 


mere transference of the quantity of the 
other δειδίσκομαι “1 scare,’ where of course 
δεδδισκ = δεδξισκ, in the same way that the 
optionally doubled x (so to put it) of ἐπεί 
and ᾿Απόλλων suggests the doubling of = in 
érirovos (uw 423) and ἀπονέσθαι (B 113)! 
(3) Why is it so impossible that légimus 
and vénimus and némum and gébum can be 
the straightforward successors of lelghmé 
and g'eg’mmé and nenmmé (I really cannot 
place the “ and gheghpmé? Osthoff long 
ago suggested that the Indo-European con- 
sonant would be syncopated before -mé, but 
not before -mmé, and that that fact is 
enough to account for the variation between 
paptima and sédimdé. Probably Osthoff, as 
inexhaustible as nature and as careless of 
his offspring, would disown the suggestion 
now ; but I have always treasured it up as 
the satisfactory account. (4) It is very 
difficult to believe that the stems in 7- and 
u- can have sported an isolated gradation- 
form in δὲ and éy, for the use of the locative 
alone. For all the European languages 
west of Greek, Dr. Brugmann acknowledges 
that other explanations of the forms are 
very likely ; for the Asiatic languages he 
gives (1) swndu and similar forms from u- 
stems, (2) agnd@ and similar forms from i- 
stems, and for Greek πόληϊ and ἱππῆϊ, in 
which he supposes that the locatives came 
into Greek as ποληΐ and immyy (let us drop 
the accents), or perhaps already zoAy and 
ἵππη ; then they became πόληϊ and ἱππῆϊ on 
the analogy of πατέρι ἑνί, &e.; then the ἡ 
was extended to the genitive in πόλις alone 
among the 7- stems, to the genitive and 
accusative in ἱππεύς and the other w- stems 
of the same group. I can only ask why the 
possibility that certain stems had éu 
throughout, or δὲς alternating with ew, is not 
worth mentioning. Dr. Brugmann, in this 
very connexion, gives the Iranian forms in 
au for other cases as well as the locative 
(nominative and genitive in -éus, accusative 
in -dvam). When Iranian is supported by 
Greek, why should not they be primitive 
and Sanskrit have dropped an old formation ? 
πόληος and πόληιν would remain unaccounted 
for. Is it possible that they are due to the 
mental association of βασιλεύς and πόλις, the 
king and the commonwealth? The diffi- 
culty is, that, so far as we can gather from 
the Homeric poems and from historical 
formulae, the commonwealth in the earliest 
literary times was not called πόλις but first 
λαός and then δῆμος. And yet πόλις must 
at first have meant ‘community’ and not 
‘buildings’; is it not possible that it was 
in common use to mean ‘ commonwealth ’ at 
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a time earlier than the earliest Greek litera- 
ture? Why may not λαός have superseded 
πόλις aS δῆμος superseded λαός (5) The 
Greek -θην- aorist is explained as a develop- 
ment from a single termination -@ys (pp. 
902, 962); Greek began with (1) middle 
aorists in -μὴν, -Ons, -το, parallel to the 
Sanskrit middle aorists in -2, -thds, -ta, and 
(2) active aorists, with a tendency to 
intransitive meaning, in -ν, -ns, -7; when 
the -yv aorists had become passive in 
meaning, they suggested the proportion 
-ns : : : τὴν : τθην, and so on. One 
cannot help asking how the second person 
could have had such a powerful influence. 
If it had been the third, it would be easier 
to understand, or even the first. Why not 
τὴν -pynv : : τῆς : -μηῖ When Dr. Brug- 
mann is treating the -θο presents, he sug- 
gests the possibility of a parallel unthematic 
dh- suffix; why will he not admit it here 
and in the Teutonic weak perfect? Admit 


the dhé- suffix, and the -thés second person 
may have helped it powerfully, but it is 
hard to believe that -@ys can have done all 
the work by itself. 

It is pleasant to see the steady increase 
of references to English! authorities, not 
only in the long lists of ‘literature,’ but in 
the text. ‘Von den... Erkliirungsver- 
suchungen von Thurneysen, Conway, und 
Dunn’ (it is true that this goes on ‘scheint 
mir keiner annehmbar’) ; ‘ Postgate anspre- 
chend...erklirt.’ ‘The corrections and addi- 
tions at the end are due ‘ grisstentheils den 
Recensionen sowie brieflichen Mittheilungen 
von Fachgenossen, namentlich der Herren 
Conway, Holthausen, Leskien, Leumann, 
Osthotf, und Rouse.’ And among the 
English references the name of this Review 
catches the eye with laudable frequency. 

T. C. Syow. 


1 Including American. Licet omnia Italica pro 
Romanis habeam. 


JOHANSSON’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


Beitrage zur Griechischen Sprachkunde. von 
Kart Ferpinanp Jonansson. Upsala, 
1891. (Upsala Universitets Arsskrift 
1890). Pp. 112. 6 Mk. 


THEsE studies are three in number, (1) on 
‘traces of the noun-type dsrk asnds in 
Greek,’ (2) on the Greek k- perfect, (3) on 
some n- stems in Greek. The first is sug- 
gested, like so many other recent investiga- 
tions, by Johannes Schmidt’s Pluralbildungen. 
Starting from Johannes Schmidt’s plural- 
collective suffix -g, supposed to appear in 
dsrk (I.-E. esrg) and πτέρυγ- (I.-E. pterg), 
Dr. Johansson looks for other examples of g 
in combination or alternation with and r. 
He finds them (1) in τράγος for ἔπ-τράγος 
‘the rock-beast,’ by the side of πέτρα and 
Πύδνα and Ἱεράπυτνα (2) in ὀστακός and 
ὄστρακον and ἀστράγαλος by the side of 
dotpeov and asthdbhis (1.-E. ostrbhis) (3) in 
Kpayos and ’Axpayas by the side of ἄκρος and 
ἄκρων and ἄκαινα and ἀκόνη (4) in Λυκαβηττός 
and λυκάβας by the side of /ucerna and Old- 
Saxon logna. (Here it will be seen that 
Dr. Johansson assumes a velar character for 
his g, making a stem /uq-n-g’) (5) in Πελασγοί 
and Πελαργοί, by the side of πέλαι ‘stones’ 
(Ulp. ad Dem, F. Z. p. 366) and Πελάνα and 
πέλανος (‘a Inmp like a stone’) and πέλωρ 
(‘a monster like a rock’). (So the Pelas- 
NO. LXIV. VOL. VII. 


gians are the ‘ rock-people,’ and the variation 
between o and p is an Indo-European 
variation between s-stems and _ r-stems.) 
(6) German funke, O.H.G. funcho, by the side 
of πῦρ and all the Teutonic fwn- forms. In 
the second study Dr. Johansson goes through 
the history of the appearance of the κ- 
perfect, and rapidly reviews the theories of 
its origin. He decides substantially in 
favour of the ‘ root-determinative,’ but he is 
so far influenced by Bugge and Osthoff that 
he practically assumes the identity of his 
suffix ὦ (he says ‘q’, for reasons that I do 
not quite perceive) with the particle xe; and 
generally he goes very far back in the 
direction of identifying modern suffixes with 
ancient words; in fact he conceives the 
history very nearly according to the formula 
of the three stages. The third study 
discusses stems that show ¢ in combination 
or alternation with nandr. Dr. Johansson 
believes that all the variable n- and r- stems 
could originally add or substitute a ¢, and 
he finds a survival of this state of things in 
yakrt and the Greek -ar- forms, and in the 
mixed ν- and vr- forms like λέοντος --λέαινα, 
besides many isolated examples like ἔχιδνα 
and πελιτνός. 

This abstract is intentionally bald and 
colourless. The book must be read to 
appreciate Dr. Johansson’s bewildering 
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ingenuity. In fact he is almost too clever 
to be convincing. It is difficult to refute 
him as one reads, but the mind refuses to 
follow quite submissively. After all, why 
is it necessary that al! Greek combinations 
of suffix and stem should go back to Indo- 
European times? Dr. Johansson’s method, 
like the method of the extreme stem-dis- 


coverers generally, unconsciously assumes 
that the earliest separate Greeks, or Indians, 
or Teutons, always consulted their memories 
of Indo-European times to know whether 
they were justified in putting in a ¢ or leay- 
ing out an n. 


T. C. Snow. 


CRUTTWELL’S LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


A Literary History of Early Christianity, 
including the Fathers and the chief 
Heretical Writers of the ante-Nicene 
period, for the Use of Students, and 
General Readers, by T. Crurtwett, 
M.A., author of A J/listory of Roman 
Literature, kc. In two volumes. London, 
Griffin, 1893. 


Mr. Crurrwet supplies a real want in 
these volumes, We have church histories, 
monographs, and information scattered 
about, but no general survey of early 
Christian literature as literature. As he 
says—‘ The purpose I have had in view is 
mainly literary—that is, I have endeavoured 
to point out the leading intellectual concep- 
tions which animate the various writers, to 
indicate the degree of success attained by 
each, and to estimate the permanent value 
of each one’s contribution to the growing 
edifice of human thought and knowledge.’ 


The work is well done. If some of it is 
avowedly compilation, is is done by a good 
scholar who has read widely for himself, and 
that not only amongst the writers he treats 
of. Mr. Cruttwell keeps his eyes open to the 
connexion of early Christian thought with 
the classical literature which went before 
it, and with the scientific thought of our own 
time. He writes as a liberal churchman 
ready to accept the large Greek element of 
early Christianity, and perhaps to exagger- 
ate it with Hatch and Harnack. 

The general reader will find a clear and 
pleasantly written account of the literature 
in hand, brought fairly up to date and 
enlivened with occasional translations, 


amongst which the Teaching of the Apostles 


and the new fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter are given in full. Even to the scholar 
it may be useful for a general survey of a 
literature which is not always familiar 
to him. H. M. Gwarkin. 


SYRIANUS ON HERMOGENES OF TARSUS. 


Syriani in Hermogenem Commentaria edidit 
Hvuco Rape; vol. i, Commentarium in 
libro περὶ ἰδεῶν, 1892; vol. 11. Commen- 
tarium in librum zepi στάσεων, 1893. pp. 
112 + 222. Teubner, Leipzig. 3 m. 
20 pf. 


Hermocenss of Tarsus, whose early promise 
attracted the attention of Marcus Aurelius, 
and whose fame descended to the Byzantine 
age, is still familiar to students of ancient 
Rhetoric as the author of several technical 
treatises which are to be found in the 
Rhetores Graect of Walz (1833) and of 
Spengel (1853). Of these treatises the 
most important are those on ‘ varieties of 
styie’ (περὶ ἰδεῶν), and on ‘questions at 


issue’ (περὶ στάσεων, status causae). Both 
of these were elaborately expounded by 
later writers, foremost of whom is Syri- 
anus, who is possibly, though not certainly, 
the same as the Neo-Platonist of that name 
whose Commentary on several books of the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle is still extant. 
The Neo-Platonist died about the middle of 
the fifth century a.D.,and was succeeded by 
his pupil Proclus, who repeatedly quotes his 
master under the title of διδάσκαλος or 
καθηγεμών, and who was ultimately at his 
own desire buried in the same tomb outside 
the walls of Athens. The Commentator 
on Aristotle is always described as a 
‘philosopher’; the Commentator on Her- 
mogenes is called a ‘sophist’; but this is 
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inconclusive. There are also certain differ- 
ences in style in the two Commentaries, but 
not more perhaps than can be accounted for 
by the difference in the subjects with 
which they are concerned. ‘The Com- 
mentary on Hermogenes περὶ ἰδεῶν is 
dedicated to the author’s son, and was 
resumably written when the father was at 
least forty ; the Commentary on Aristotle, 
if it is to be ascribed to the same author, 
was apparently written at a much later 
period of his life. The only passage, which 
seews at first sight to be inconsistent with 
the identification, is that in which the 
Commentator on Hermogenes is made to 
speak of Proclus, the pupil of the Com- 
mentator on Aristotle, as ὃ θεῖος Πρόκλος 
(ii p. 47); but, as the editor shows, this 
passage is only found in the margin of one 
of our two MSS (that at Venice), and is 
inserted in the wrong place in the other 
(that at Messina). We may therefore infer 
that it formed no part of the original text. 

The Commentaries on Hermogenes have 
hitherto been only accessible in the Rhetores 
Graeci of Walz, who, following the 
example of the Aldine edition, prints the 
comments of Syrianus in the same context 
as those of Sopater and Marcellinus. It is 
a distinct gain to have the Commentary of 
Syrianus printed separately, and (above all 
things) in a far better text than that 
hitherto in use, with the further advantage 
of an excellent Index. In the present day 
the value of such a Commentary does not 
depend so much on its technical teaching, 
as on its quotations from earlier writers, 
such as Lysias, Isocrates and Demosthenes, 
and on the evidence it supplies as to the 
text of the passages so quoted. But even 
in its technical portions we sometimes 
meet with vivid touches which arrest our 
attention ; for example, the picture of the 
wealthy youth who was suspected of aiming 
at a ‘tyranny’ because he had been observed 
with tears in his eyes gazing upwards to 
the Acropolis (ii 82, 9); or that of an 
Alcibiades who had laid himself open to 
suspicion by shouting aloud, while passing 
the public prison at night:—Oappeire, ὦ 
δεσμῶται (ii 83, 27). 

A large amount of careful work has 
evidently been bestowed on the apparatus 
criticus. It is only to be regretted that, in 
the case of quotations from cther authors, 
the variations from the ordinary text have 
not been more precisely indicated. Thus, in 
vol. i, a fragment of the τέχνη of Isocrates 
18 quoted in three passages (28, 17; 30, 
17; 67, 13) :- --ὅλος δὲ 6 λόγος μὴ λόγος 


ἔστω -ἑηρὸν γάρ--- μηδὲ ἔμμετρος ---καταφανὲς 
yip—, ἀλλὰ μεμίχθω παντὶ ῥυθμῷ μάλιστα. 
The last clause is clearly incomplete, and 
the editor might with advantage have 
pointed out that the same passage, as quoted 
by Ioannes Siceliota (het. Gr. vi 156, 19 
Walz), ends with the words: ἀλλὰ μεμίχθω 
παντὶ ῥυθμῷ, ἰαμβικῷ μάλιστα ἢ τροχαϊκῷ, and 
that the editors οἵ Isocrates accordingly 
print the last clause as follows :—ddAa 
μεμίχθω παντὶ ῥυθμῷ, μάλιστα ἰαμβικῷ ἢ 
τροχαϊκῷ. 

In the quotation from Dionysius Hal. de 
Lysia, ο. 18, found in i 25—26, the fact 
that in two places several words are omitted 
is not mentioned. Ini 88, 18, in the quo- 
tation from Lysias, Or. 32, borrowed from 
the same treatise, c. 23, the reading εἰδώς re, 
instead of εἰδώς, confirms a conjecture of 
Markland. ‘The text of Dionysius has 
εἰδώς, but this is not stated; and M. 
Desrousseaux, its latest editor (1890), 
assumes that εἰδώς τε rests on conjecture 
only, and writes «εὖ δ᾽ εἰδώς instead. 

In ii 91, 13—16, we have a notice of the 
defence of Phryne, which deserves to be 
added to the passages quoted by Blass in 
his edition of Hypereides, fragments 179, 
181 :—rovrov μαρτύριον Ὑπερείδης ἐν τῷ ὑπὲρ 
Φρύνης τῆς ἑταίρας λόγῳ ἐλεεινολογίας τε 
πλήθει καὶ τῇ περιρρήξει τῆς ἐσθῆτος διασώσας 
ἐκ τῆς Εὐθίου κατηγορίας τὴν ἄνθρωπον. 

Lastly, in ii 4, 6, and 5, 8, we find two 
illustrations of a passage in Cicero, de 
Oratore, i 149:—in quo fallit eos, quod 
audierunt, dicendo homines ut dicant, efficere 
solere. Professor Wilkins (ed. 2) has the 
following note on audierunt :—‘i.e, from 
the Greek rhetoricians, who are said to have 
had a saying ἐκ τοῦ λέγειν τὸ λέγειν πορίζεσθαι. 
This proverb, which the editors from 
Henrichsen to Harnecker quote without 
any indication of its source, will be found, 
with some discussion of its origin in Erasmi 
Adagia, Chil. i, Cent. vi, Prov. xxx.’ The 
passage in Erasmus runs as follows :— 
‘Syrianus Hermogenis interpres Evagoram 
Sophistam taxat, qui dicendi facultatem non 
putarit ratione sed usu duntaxat constare, 
fierique ut dicendo consequeremur dicendi 
facultatem. ἀξιοῦντος δὲ inquit κατὰ τὴν 
συρφετὴν παροιμίαν τὸ λέγειν ἐκ τοῦ λέγειν 
πορίζεσθαι. The proverb, as quoted by 
Erasmus, comes from the inferior text of 
Syrianus, as printed in the Aldine edition, 
and in Walz, iv 40,9. It is only in the 
notes of Walz that we find the reading of 
the better MS, the codex Veneius. That 
reading is now restored to the text in the 
new edition as follows:—ryv ἐκ τριόδου 
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ταυτηνὶ παροιμίαν τοῖς δυστυχέσιν ὁμιληταῖς 
ἐκβοῶν, ὡς * τὸ λαλεῖν ἐκ τοῦ λαλεῖν, and (in 
the second passage) ἀνδρὶ τὸ λαλεῖν ἐκ τοῦ 
λαλεῖν ἐπιτηδεύοντι. The context shows that 
the proverb was quoted by an unknown 
rhetorician of the time of Evagoras, that 
is, between the times of Hermogenes and 


Das romische Strassennetz in Norddeutsch- 
tand, by E. Diinzelmann (Teubner) 8, 1893. 
Reprinted from Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher. 


Tur Roman occupation of the lands between the 
Khine and the Elbe lasted only a few years and left 
very few traces behind it, but the narrative of 
Tacitus and the probabilities of the case alike sug- 
yest that some roads and some fortifications had heen 
constructed before the defeat of Varus and the needs 
of the exchequer compelled the abandonment of the 
country. In the pamphlet before me, an attempt is 
made to fix the courses of these roads and the sites 
of the forts, and thence to deduce detailed conclu- 
sions as to the campaigns of Varus and Germanicus. 
The great plains and marshes of Oldenburg are 
crossed by a number of roads of uncertain but 
undoubtedly ancient date, ‘Sandwege,’ ‘ Bohlwege,’ 
‘Postwege,’ as they are locally styled ; Mr. Diunzel- 
mann considers some of these to be Roman and 
infers, from their directions, the courses of the 
marches made by the Roman armies. This method 
of investigation is undoubtedly an admirable one, 
and will often lead to good results: the correspond- 
ence, for instance, between the roads and the history 
of Roman Britain is in many details very striking 
and suggestive. In North Germany, however, the 
inquirer is met by serious difficulties. In the first 
place, the origin of the old roads alluded to is by no 
means proven. It is something in their favour that 
three of them begin on the Rhine near Xanten 
(Vetera), but the majority lie east of the Ems and have 
no connexion with any Roman site. The alleged 
Reman torts which Mr. Diinzelmann mentions are 
equally uncertain : oddly enough, they mostly stand 
aside from the roads which he calls German. The 
trath is that neither forts nor roads have been properly 
excavated or surveyed, and till this is done, criticism 
will remain unprofitable. One is glad to learn, how- 
ever, that something is being done, and Mr. Diin- 
zelmann’s article certainly comes in opportunely 
to suggest points for examination. A second 
dif—culty, however, remains. Tacitus is neither a 
military nor a geographical writer, and his accounts 
of the North German campaigns cannot be pressed. 
When Mr. Diinzelman argues that the Luppia cannot 
be the Lippe, because the course of the latter river 
conflicts with Tacitus’ description of a certain march, 
he is probably attaching far too much weight to 
Tacitus’ words. On the whole, therefore, I am 
inclined to think that the theories of this pamphlet, 
while likely to be most valuable in suggesting further 
inquiries, are hardly capable of proof and cannot be 
accepted, as they stand, by outside scholars. Olden- 
burg antiquaries would do well to study and criticize 
the article carefully : English readers may, perhaps, 
wait for their conclusions. 


Syrianus. Krasmus, misled by a slight 
ambiguity in the Aldine text, made the 
mistake of supposing that the proverh 
expressed the opinion of Evagoras : it really 
expressed the opinion of his unnamed 
opponent, 

J. E. Sanpys, 


Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalter- 
thimer, von G. GiLpert. Erster Band: Der 
Staat der Lakedaimonier und der Athener, Zweite 
Auflage. Teubner, 1893. 8 Mk. 


Bur few words are necessary to introduce the second 
edition of this well-known and valuable work, especi- 
ally in view of the forthcoming translation by Messrs. 
Brooks and Nicklin of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
which one is glad to observe is already announced by 
Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co. 

Of course the discovery of the Atheniensium Res- 
publica, with all its fresh light on things Attic, made 
a recast of all our conceptions of the Athenian states 
absolutely necessary. ‘The immense importance of 
that MS. is well instanced by the second edition of 
Gilbert’s Handbook. While his account of Sparta is 
longer by four pages than in the first edition, Athens 
claims about 100 more. Here one may express a 
regret that the author did not see fit to give us some 
clue to the paging of the former edition, an omission 
which renders all references in the new Dictionary of 
Antiquities useless. The translators, it is to be 
hoped, will rectify this. 

n his introduction the author gives a clear account 
of his views of the Respublica. He believes it to be 
Aristotelian, and written either by Aristotle himself 
or under his direction. He adds an interesting review 
of the authorities probably used in the compilation. 

It is not indeed necessary to condescend to particu- 
lars as regards the general contents of a work so 
well known and so highly valued. Still, as a good 
instance of additional details bringing the book up to 
date, one may mention the reference on pp. 257-8 
to M. Paul Foudart’s article in the Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique. xii. 434, where an inscription 
of 352 is published and discussed, showing that the 
title ὁ στρατηγὸς ὁ ἐπὶ τὴν φυλακὴν τῆς χώρας occurs 
as early as 352, the date of the inscription. Hitherto 
it has been supposed that 334-3 was the earliest date 
for this distribution of the duties of the στρατηγοί, 
as in that year they acted together. In the new 
edition by Thumser of K. F. Hermann’s Staatsalter- 
thiimer this inscription does not appear to be 
quoted, 

One is glad to see too that Dr. Gilbert is not quite 
so sure as he was of the true Achaean origin 0 the 
Agiadai, though he still holds to the Aigeidai. We 
shall probably have to postpone the settlement of 
these and many other questions till the discovery of 
the Lacedaemoniorum Respublica, a work which some, 
it must be confessed, would have preferred to that 
discovered, 

T. R. GLovER. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR LUSHINGTON. 


Born 1810: 


Epmunp Law Lusurinaton, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow, who died at his paternal residence, 
Park House, Maidstone, Kent, on July 13th 
last, at the age of 83, was a perfect scholar 
of a type which, rare at any time, in the 
present day is more than ever rare. The 
strength and beauty of his life were in true 
harmony with the culture which he 
cherished,—and this was the rich outcome 
of accurate and extensive study of the best 
and greatest things in literature. 

He was the eldest son of Edmund Henry 
Lushington, Esq., a barrister of the Inner 
Temple, and sometime Puisne Judge in 
Ceylon. Of two younger brothers, Henry 
died in 1855, after holding the post of Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Malta, and 
Franklin survives. 

Three sisters, who long shared with 
Edmund Lushington the home of their 
childhood, died one by one within the last 
few years, deeply mourned by their brother, 
and by many humble neighbours to whose 
wants they had devotedly ministered. 

His widow and one daughter remain to 
deplore his loss. — He was educated at 
Charterhouse School and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. There he became Senior Classic 
and tirst Chancellor’s Medallist in 1832, the 
year of Shilleto, W. Dobson, and W. H. 
Thompson (who was second Medallist, Dob- 
son and Shilleto, as Junior Optimes, being 
disqualified under the then existing rule). G. 
8. Venables, his intimate friend through life, 
was fifth Classic in the same year. With 
Dobson (afterwards Head-master of Chel- 
tenham College) and with Thompson (the 
late Master of Trinity) he also maintained 
a lifelong intimacy. Lushington seems to 
have left to others the distinction of the 
Porson prize, which in his years was won 
successively by C. R. and G. J. Kennedy ; 
but the omission was supplied by his brother 
Henry, who both in 1832 and 1833 obtained 
the prize with exercises which have been the 
model for many younger scholars, revealing 
as they do the same poetical vein which 
declared itself later, during the Crimean 
war, in two ‘ battle-pieces,’ republished after 


Diep 1893. 


his death by G. 8S. Venables, with a memoir 
of the writer. Franklin at the same time 
wrote a spirited poem on the Embarkation of 
the Guards. 

As one of the ‘Apostles,’ Edmund 
Lushington formed a warm intimacy with 
Tennyson and with Arthur Hallam: and, 
as the world knows from the epilogue to 
In Memoriam, the ties of friendship were 
soon drawn closer through the prospective 
marriige of two sisters of the poet to his 
two college friends. The one engagement 
was prevented from fulfilment by Hallam’s 
early death. The other was fulfilled. 

For some years Lushington performed the 
duties of an Assistant Tutor and Lecturer at 
Trinity. Then, in 1838, he carried with him 
his fine gifts and ripe accomplishments to 
the Greek Cnair at Glasgow, for which, as we 
have been lately reminded, Mr. Robert Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, had been one 
of several distinguished rival candidates. 
The ‘inaugural lecture,’ in which the Pro- 
fessor’s youthful enthusiasm for Greek 
literature found the fullest scope, was at 
once felt to be an extraordinary production 
for so young a man. His predecessor, Sir 
Daniel Sandford, had been also an enthu- 
siast, but his undoubted brilliancy was of a 
rhetorical kind. In Lushington the fire 
burned more inwardly, but with more fuel 
to sustain it, and with a steadier glow. 
And there were those whom it had power to 
kindle. ‘The late Professor William Young 
Sellar, one of his earlier pupils, who never 
wearied of admiring what he had once 
admired, could be eloquent on the subject 
of this lecture as long as he lived. His 
opinion, together with that of his friend 
John Campbell Shairp, who was a student 
at the time, is happily recorded in Sellar’s 
contribution to Professor Knight’s volume, 
entitled Principal Shairp and his friends, 
Ρ. 14:—‘ What made the most powerful 
impression on him among all the lectures 
that he listened to was the inxagural lecture 
of Professor Lushington, in the spring of 
the session 1838—39. It was a lecture 
which not only contained a most just and 
impressive survey and estimate of Greek 
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literature, but was surcharged with the new 
thought and imaginative feeling pervading 
the remarkable Cambridge set to which he 
belonged, the names of most of whom are 
now well known to the world, and some of 
whom (and he certainly) looked on Coleridge 
then as their master, or at least as a teacher 
to whom they owed much. Shairp left the 
lecture, as he told me, repeating to himself 
the line—“ That strain [ heard was of a 
higher mood” ;—and the impression thus 
produced was confirmed by his attendance 
on the private Greek Class.’ 

It is much to be wished, and would 
conduce to the purpose of extending an 
interest in Greek, that this youthful out- 
burst from a mind which ‘carried all that 
weight of learning lightly like a flower’ 
should be republished in the form of a 
brochure, together with the address which 
he gave to the students, when forty-six 
years afterwards, being now Professor 
Emeritus, he returned to visit them as the 
Lord Rector of their choice. There is the 
same essential thought expressed in both 
these writings. But the one breathes the 
ardour of youth; the other carries along 
with its undiminished fervour the experi- 
ence and authority of age. It was nobly 
delivered, and might have been well heard 
even in the vast ‘ Bute Hall,’ had not the 
unique occasion, in accordance with a 
strange practice, now well-nigh discontinued, 
been ‘ Butchered to make ἃ Bejant’s 
holiday.’ 

The Classes in Glasgow University were 
less numerous in the forties than they are 
now, but the task of the Professor, who had 
not the aid of an assistant, was even more 
arduous. Lushington never flagged, and 
although in the earlier years he was imper- 
fectly appreciated except by the best stu- 
dents, the select number of those who gained 
from him some measure of inspiration and of 
the higher scholarship was augmented year 
by year, until in his third decade he became 
the object of universal reverence and affec- 
tion. He has himself told me of the 
surprise which it caused him from time to 
time to receive expressions of unbounded 
interest and delight in Greek studies from 
students who had been prevented by their 
antecedents from ever becoming accom- 
plished scholars. One of my own contem- 
poraries, who died in early life, Mr. 
Robertson Baird, had acquired by dint of 
hard work, under Lushington’s influence, a 
minute knowledge of the Jliad, very far 
beyond the common, although his acquaint- 
ance with Greek began with his student days. 


The surroundings of Professor Lushing. 
ton’s work in Glasgow were αὖ first 
somewhat strange and uncongenial to Lim, 
and in many ways he laboured under 
unfavourable conditions. But here also he 
had the solace of warm and faithful friend. 
ship, above all in the family of his 
colleague, Professor William Ramsay,—a 
friendship which like all his intimacies was 
lifelong. In those early days (as Mrs, 
William Ramsay has told me) they listened 
with rapt attention to his reading of In 
Memoriam, while the tears were streaming 
down his face. The loyal admiration for, 
and belief in, his brother-in-law, the late 
Lord Tennyson, belonged to what lay deepest 
in his nature. 

Like one of the Dioscuri, he may be said 
to have lived for some years ἃ divided 
life :—in summer days, in his old home 
amongst his family, alternating long walks 
over the backbone of Kent with hours of 
busy leisure under the stately ‘immemorial 
elms,’ holding a classic volume or some 
book of German philosophy in his hand :— 
in winter, amidst the gloom of old St. 
Mungo’s, in the neighbourhood of the 
Vennel and of the College green. On the 
whole it is not wonderful that he produced 
no considerable writing. There was an 
edition of Aeschines and Demosthenes On 
the Crown, ἃ simple text prepared for his 
own students ; there was, I believe, a pro- 
jected edition of Hesiod; but the only 
publication that really saw the light was 
the short memoir prefixed to Sir A. Grant’s 
edition of Ferrier’s Philosophical Remains 
(Blackwoods, 1866), a task which was 
undertaken by him out of pure friendship, 
as a tribute to one whom he greatly loved 
and admired, 

During his tenure of the Glasgow chair, 
he was thrice visited by sorrow, in the 
deaths of his only son Edmund and of two 
daughters ; and latterly he was troubled 
with a rheumatic affection of the knee 
which hindered his habitual activity, and 
became a serious burden to him in his latest 
years. 

A word should be said as to his manner 
ef lecturing. In the ordinary classes, his 
method was almost entirely catechetical. 
But in the ‘ Private Class,’ which as a rule 
was only joined by the more advanced 
students, he ‘ prelected’ on the author to be 
studied,—the attention of the students 
being tested at the end of the course by a 
searching written examination. These pre- 
lections were conducted on the following 
plan. The Professor first read a passage in 
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the Greek, then construed it word by word, 
repeating each phrase in the Greek before 
the English for it was given. Then he 
would proceed to support and illustrate his 
interpretation, chietly by the aid of parallel 
passages, for which he had jotted down the 
references in pencil on a strip of note- 
paper. At the same time various readings 
and alternative renderings would be <is- 
cussed. Conjectural emendations, with 
their grounds, would be clearly set forth 
and the objections to them fully stated,— 
the net result in corrupt passages being 
often one of blank uncertainty. The metre 
of lyric passages was always explained. 
Together with great beauty of enunciation, 
he had a certain peculiarity of utterance, 
that made the words seem to come from him 
reluctantly, producing an effect, not of 
hesitation, but of deliberate choice, which 
made his language more impressive. 

Two examples of his skill in emendation 
may be mentioned here. In Aesch. 3. ὁ. 7. 
785 for 

τέκνοις δ᾽ dpaias 
ἐφῆκεν ἐπικότους τροφάς, 
αἰαῖ, πικρογλώσσους ἀράς, 


he proposed to read 


τέκνοις δ᾽ ἀγρίας 
ἐφῆκεν, ETLKOTOS τροφᾶς, 
αἰαῖ, πικρογλώσσους ἀράς. 


And in ἃ » of Arthur Hallam’s where 
in a printed version a line had ended ‘ with 
pantherized intent,’ he saw at a glance that 
his friend had written ‘with panther eyes 
intent.’ 

Amongst the most distinguished of his 
pupils, besides Shairp and Sellar, were Mr. 
David Binning Monro, now the Provost of 
Oriel, Professors Edward Caird, George G. 
Ramsay, and John Nichol (Emeritus) of 
Glasgow, Mr. Andrew Lang, the Right 
Honourable James Bryce, M.P., Mr. Henry 
Craik, C.B.,and the late Mr. Purves, Fellow 
of Balliol. And of many friendships 
formed in Scotland, those with the late 
Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, the late Professor 
Nichol (the Astronomer), the late Professor 
Ferrier of St. Andrews, and Professor 
Veitch of Glasgow,—always excepting his 
still closer intimacy with Professor William 
Ramsay his colleague in the Latin Chair, — 
were perhaps the chief. 

After retiring from Glasgow in 1875, 
having taught there for thirty-seven years, 
he lived almost uninterruptedly at Park 
House, where he devoted himself princi- 


pally to the study of Egyptology. Not 
that Greek was ever neglected! or forgotten. 
His frequent letters were always full of 
minute discussion (pursued with earnest 
insistence) of points of interpretation or of 
textual criticism. 

These divided the page with humorous 
Greek verses full of gentle raillery, and 
descriptions of the health and welfare, 
never of himself, but of those for whom he 
cared. His Egyptian studies were followed 
with the same assiduity and thoroughness 
which he had bestowed on the Greek 
Classics, and it is to be regretted that of 
these endeavours also the world has but 
slender fruit. He was for the most part 
contented with the keen enjoyment of that 
which other men were labouring to explain. 
But I have understood that his contribution 
to Records of the Past, in the interpretation 
of a hymn to Amon-Ra, is valued by experts 
as a brilliant piece of original work upon a 
difficult subject-matter. His collection of 
the chief books on Egyptian Antiquities— 
his ‘ golden calves,’ as the household irrev- 
erently called them—should be of consider- 
able value. 

Of many letters received from him (I 
speak of letters to a former pupil), hardly 
any are without some allusion or quotation 
in Greek. Even in one written April 9th, 
1893, about three months before his death, 
under the heavy stress of grief for the loss 
of his one remaining sister, as well as of 
severe personal suffering, there is the brief 
but touching phrase with reference to his 
own state—‘ one has often to say τέτλαθί μοι 
κραδίη’ He had had a fall the previous 
November which greatly aggravated the 
infirmity of his limbs. But in spite of the 
confinement which was so irksome to his 
active nature, no trace of failing powers 
appears in his correspondence, maintained 
to within a few weeks of his death. He 
‘bated no jot of heart or hope,’ nor of his 
eager interest in minute points of scholar- 
ship. As late as Feb. 16th, 1893, he took 
pains to demonstrate by an exhaustive list 
of examples ‘that Sophocles at least in 
dactylic verses used pure dactyls, and would 
about as soon use cretics as molossi.’? The 
death of Lord Tennyson of course affected 
him deeply. He writes in a letter of date 
Nov. 8th, 1892:—‘ While we deplore our 
irreparable loss, we feel no passing could 
have been more calmly and solemnly 
beautiful—the true tender and heroic soul 
shining forth to the last.’ 

In scholarship, his chief admiration was 
for Gottfried Hermann and A. Boeckh, 
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and in philosophy he leaned rather to Kant 
than to Hegel An idealist to the core, he 
was at the same time a lover of close and 
accurate reasoning. In Latin, he was a 
frequent student of Virgil. In earlier life 
at least he was an enthusiastic reader of 
Carlyle. Of modern poets I think he con- 
sidered Dante as the chief, and of the poets 
of the early nineteenth century he regarded 
Keats with peculiar affection. A reading 
from Hyperion, in illustration of the 
Prometheus Bound, made a deep impression 
on his students of 1848, on many of whom 
his unique power of construing Classical 
Greek in Classical English was compara- 
tively wasted. 

In later years he took great pleasure in 
welcoming his old pupils at Park House, in 
taking them on rambling expeditions through 
the country which he loved, discoursing to 
them on philosophy, scholarship, and litera: 
ture : sometimes also on politics and history. 

I never knew him to utter a harsh or 
inconsiderate word : yet he could be fierce 
upon occasion, when his patriotic feelings or 
his classic tastes were seriously offended. 
lf he thought that Aeschylus was mal- 
treated or that England was being wmis- 
governed and betrayed, a stinging Greek 
epigram was apt to be the result. 

By the great world he lived almost un- 
known. But to those who knew him he 
will always remain one of the most im- 
pressive and charming figures of the gener- 
ation which is passing away. They may 
despair of rivalling that union of subtlety 
with strength, that unerring accuracy of 
mental vision. They will miss the critical 


'THE SILENT Voices. 


When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 

Call me not so often back, 

Silent Voices of the dead, 

Toward the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 

Call me rather, silent voices, 

Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me 


On, and always on ! 


discernment which with kind firm touch 
laid a finger on their weak places, saying 
‘Thou ailest here and here.’ But they will 
long derive fresh inspiration from the 
thought of him, not only as the ideal 
student and the accomplished English 
gentleman, the patriotic citizen, the loyal 
friend ; but as the mirror of faithfulness 
and constancy, of truth and tenderness and 
patience, of complete manhood,—the τετρά- 
γωνος ἀνὴρ ἄνευ ψόγου. 


Those who notice such things may 
rewember a version of ‘Crossing the Bar’ 
in Greek Sapphics by E. L. L. which 
appeared in the Athenaeum for May 17th, 
1890, and was copied in the St. James's 
Gazette of the same date. He was then in 
his 80th year. Nearly three years after- 
wards, within six months of his own 
decease, he occupied himself on his sick-bed 
with translating ‘Silent Voices’ into Greek. 
I append an extract from his letter side by 
side with the familiar words. 


January Ind, 1893. 


‘I cannot tell whether you will at all 
like an attempt that I have made to render 
into Greek ‘Silent Voices.’ ‘I wished very 
much I could have given the concluding 
lines shorter; but found this from the 
necessities of elegiac verse to be quite 
impossible—and I can only hope the pad- 
ding I have been forced to put in, is in 
keeping with, and not discordant from the 
tone of the original. 


3 
Εὐὖτ᾽ ἂν ὀνείροισιν κωφὴ μελανόστολος ὥρη 
τοὐμὸν ἐπισκιάσῃ τηλεπλάνοισι κάρη, 
μὴ μ᾽ ἔτι πολλὰ καλεῖτε παλίντροπον olpov 
ὁδεύειν 
κεκλόμεναι, φωναὶ σιγαλέαι νεκύων, 
> , 
αὖτις ἐποψόμενον χθαμαλὰς μετόπισθε Kedev- 
θους 
ἠελίου τ᾽ ὠχρὸν φέγγος ἀποιχομένου, 
a? 
ἀλλὰ πρόσω pe καλεῖτ᾽ εἰς ἀτραπὸν ἀστερό- 
εσσαν, 
φωναὶ σιγαλέαι᾽ τῆς δὲ φάος τρομερὸν 
ε a ‘ 522 
μειλιχίοις ῥιπαῖσι πρὸς αἰθέρος ἄσπετον ὕψος 
σαῖνον τηλεφανῶς αἰὲν ἄγοι με πρόσω. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


RECENT GREEK LITERARY 
DISCOVERIES. 


In an article written for the sixth volume 
of the Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer Prof. Gomperz 
gives an account of a most interesting 
acquisition, indeed perhaps the most in- 
teresting, from a literary point of view, 
which has yet been made by the great 
Rainer collection in Vienna. This is no less 
than some considerable fragments of the 
Hecalé of Callimachus, hitherto known only 
by a few isolated lines or single words. 
The form of the discovery is as remarkable 
as the discovery itself. The lines are written 
with ink on a wooden board, resembling a 
large schoolboy’s slate. On one side are two 
columns of the Phoenissae of Euripides, on 
the other four columns of the Hecalé of 
Callimachus. Nail-marks in the wood show 
that the board was originally suspended by 
a cord, so that either side could be brought 
to view ; and there can be no doubt that it 
was intended for educational purposes. The 
board in its present state measures 1 ft. 
84 im. in length and from 3} to 4 in, in 
height; but from the amount of the 
Euripides which is missing it is clear that 
about three-fifths of the height of the 
board is lost. The writing is a rough semi- 
cursive of medium size, the two interior 
columns being perhaps in a different hand 
from the rest. These two columns are also 
considerably defaced, and the work of de- 
cipherment and reconstruction must have 
been far from easy. Several scholars have 
been engaged upon it. The first identification 
of the fragments as belonging to Callimachus 
is due to Dr. W. Weinberger, who with 
Dr. J. Zingerle made the first study of 
them. Further assistance was given by 
Drs. Bormann, Krall, Wessely, and Prof. 
Gomperz himself. The date of the writing 
is given by Wessely as the 4th century. It 
may perhaps be a century earlier than this, 
to judge from the facsimile, but can hardly 
be later. 

The following is the text of the fragments, 
according to the readings and restorations 
given by Prof. Gomperz :— 


Column 1. 


ipebereeniae ἑτέρην περιαπτε καὶ εἰν ἄορ ἧκεν' 
ὡς ἴδον, of ἴδ᾽] ἅμα πάντες ὑπ[ἐτρ])εσ[α]ν ἠδ᾽ 
[ἐλίασ]θεν 


ἄνδρα μέγαν καὶ θῆρα πελώριον ἄντ[α 
ἰδέσθαι, 
μέσφ᾽ ὅτε δὴ Θησεύς φιν ἀπόπροθι μακρὸν 
ἄυσε' 
5 μίμνετε θαρσήεντες, ἐμῷ δέ τις Αἰγέϊ πατρὶ 
νεύμενος ὥστ᾽ [ὦ]κιστος ἐς ἄστυρον ἀγγε- 


λιώτης 
a , > ΄ 
ὡς ἐνέποι --- πολέων κεν ἀναψύξειε μεριμ- 
νέων--- 
“Θησεὺς οὐχ ἕκας υἱὸς ἀπ᾽ εὐύδρου Μαρα- 
θῶνος 
Ν ‘ a ᾽ ε ‘ ‘ > 
[ζ]ωὸν ἄγων τὸν tadpov.’ ὁ μὲν φάτο, τοὶ ὃ 
ἀίοντες 
10 [π]αντες “ἰὴ παιῆον᾽ ἀνέκλαγον, αὖθι δὲ 
μίμνον. 
οὐχὶ νότος τύσσην γε χύσιν κατεχεύατο 
φύλλων 


οὐ βορέης οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ὅτ᾽ ἔπλετο φυλλοχύος 


μ(ε)ίς, 
μένω τότ περί [τ ἀμφί [rhe 
Θησέι βάλ 


ε 
[οἵ μιν περισταδόν, αι δὲ 


γυναῖκες 

στόρνῃσιν ἀνέστεφον, Suid. s.v. 
στόρνῃσι]. 

Column 2. 
[One line illegible. | 

καί ῥ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἐπόφ[θη] (1)...... ἐφ᾽ ὃν ἄν τιν᾽ 
ἕκαστοι 

Οὐρανίδαι ἐπάγοιεν ἐμῷ πτ[ε]ρῷ, ἀλλά ἑ 
Πάλλας 

τῆς μὲν ἔσω δηναι[ὸ]ν (1) ἀφῆ δρ[ό]σον 
Ἡφαύώτοιο 

5 --μέσφ᾽ ὅτε Κεκρυπίδῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ἀκτῇ θήκατο 

λᾶαν--- 

λάθριον ἄρρητον, γενεῇ δ᾽ ὅθεν οὐδέ νιν 
_ ἔγνων 

οὔτ᾽ ἐδάην, φήμῃ δὲ κατ᾽ ὠγυγίους (1) ἔφαν 
[αἸὐταὶ 


οἰωνούς, ὡς δῆθεν ὑφ᾽ Ἡ φαίστῳ τέκεν Aia. 
τ[ο]υτάκι δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἑῆς ἔρυμα χθονὸς ὄφρα 
βάλοιτυ, 
10 τήν ῥα νέον ψήφῳ [tle Διὸς δυοκαίδεκά τ᾽ 
ἄλλων 
ἀθανάτων ὄφιός τε κατέλλαβε μαρτυρίῃσιν, 
Πελλήνην ἐφίκανεν τόφρα δὲ 


κοῦραι 
αἱ φυλακοὶ κακὸν ἔργον [ἐἸπεφράσσαντο 
τελέσσαι, 
Column 3. 
[First four lines illegible. | 
μοῦναι δὲ παρὰ πτύϊ xas| ([)......κορῶναι 
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τεόν (1) ποτε πότνια θυί 
πολλὰ παραίσια μήποτ᾽ ἐλαφροὶ 
[ζή]σομεν οἰωνοί, τότε δ᾽ ὥφελον.............. 
μηδέποτ᾽ ἐκθύ[σαιτ]ο (1) βαρὺς χόλος αἰὲν 
᾿Αθήνης" 


αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ τυτθὸς παρέην γ]όνος ([)- [d]y- 
δ[ ο]άτ[ η] γὰρ 
ἤδη μοι γενεὴ πέλ[ 
[One line illegible. | 


Column 4. 


[One line illegible. | 
[def eos, GAN’ ἢ νὺξ ἢ ἔνδιος ἢ Ever’ ἠώς, 
εὖτε κόραξ, [ὃς νῦν γε καὶ ἂν κύκνοισιν 
ἐρίζοι 
΄ , v 7 
καὶ γάλακι χροιὴν Kal κύματος ἄκρῳ ἀώτῳ, 
κυάνεον di) πίσσαν ἐπὶ πτερὸν οὐλοὸν ἕξει, 
> , a 
ἀγγελίης ἐπίχε[ι]ρα τὰ of ποτε Φοῖβος 
ὀπάσσει, 
ὁππότε κεν ᾧλεγύαο Κορωνίδος ἀμφὶ θὺυ- 
γατρὸς 

Ισχυι πληξίππῳ σπομένης μιερόν tt] πύ- 
θηται. 
τὴν μὲν ἄρ᾽ ds φαμένην ὕπνος λάβε, τὴν δ᾽ 

ἀίουσαν. 
10 καδδραθέτην δ᾽ οὐ πολλὸν ἐπὶ χρόν[ ον], αἶψα 
γὰρ ἦλθεν 
, ΕΣ ‘ ἣν. Ὁ 3 , »“" 
στιβήεις ayxoupos: ‘it, οὐκέτι χεῖρες 
ἔπαγροι 
φιλητέων' ἤδη γὰρ ἑωθινὰ λύχνα φαείνει: 
[ἀ]είδει καί πού τις ἀνὴρ ὑδατηγὸς ἱμαῖον" 
ἔγρει καί tw’ ἔχοντα παρ[ὰ] πλόον οἰκίον 
ἄξων 
15 τετριγὼς ὑπ᾽ ἄμαξαν, ἀνιάζουσι δὲ πυκνοὶ 
[δμ]ῶοι χαλκῆες κωφώμενοι ἔν[ δον] dxounv.’ 


Col. 4, 13 is quoted as from the Hecalé 
by the scholiast on Aristoph. Frogs 1297 
(Blomfield, fray. 42). The subject of col. 1 
plainly suits that of the Heca/é, namely the 
capture by Theseus of the Marathonian 
bull ; and 1. 6 is quoted by Suidas as from 
Callimachus (frag. 288). Suidas also quotes 
the last words of 1. 14, with two more not 
found in the Rainer fragment (fray. 476). 
The second and third columns could hardly 
have been identified as belonging to this 
poem if they had stood alone; but, like 
col. 4, they appear to relate the story of the 
punishment of the crow as the bringer of 
evil tidings to Apollo in the matter of 
Coronis, which must have been introduced 
into the poem in the form of an episode. 
Space, however, forbids further comment 
here, and scholars will no doubt prefer the 
transcription of the full text of the frag- 
ments to any more detailed description or 
discussion of them. 


or 


Other literary discoveries of some interest 
are reported by Prof. Nicole of Geneva. 
Prof. Nicole has been for some time working 
at a collection of papyri bought in Egypt 
by M. Naville. Two documents from this 
collection have already been published by 
him during the present year, one a fragment 
of a commentary on the Jliad, in the Revue 
de Philologie, the other a letter on public 
affairs dated a.p. 158, in the Revue Archéolo- 
gique. Among the other papyri, according to 
a paragraph in the 7imes, are ‘fragments of 
the /liad and Odyssey, the former comprising 
portions of Books xi. and xii. presenting 
great variations from the received text. 
There is also a passage of Euripides’ Orestes 
a thousand years older than any MS, hitherto 
known. M. Nicole has likewise found a di- 
dactic elegy on the stars, an idyll on Jupiter 
and Leda, and historical and scientific com- 
positions. In Christian literature there are 
liturgical passages, portions of the Bible 
with or without commentary, and later 
documents on Eastern Church History.’ It 
will be observed that no information is given 
as to the size of any of these fragments, but 
their publication will be awaited with much 
interest. 

In this connection attention may also be 
drawn to an article in Hermes (xxviii. pp. 
161—193) in which Prof. Wilcken describes 
and gives the text of some fragments of 
an early Greek romance on the subject of 
Ninus, lately acquired by the Berlin Museum. 
Eight columns are preserved, which are 
sufficient to give a fair insight into the 
character of the story. The date of the 
MS. is probably between B.c. 50 and a.p. 50, 
from which it follows that, whatever be the 
exact date of the composition of the romance, 
it is certainly the earliest extant specimen of 

that class of literature. 
F, G. Kenyon, 


DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS IN 
BRITAIN.—I. 


TuE discoveries of Roman remains made in 
Britain during the last six or seven months com- 
prise, among a mass of insignificant material, some 
half-dozen items of individual interest which may be 
worth putting together as the most noteworthy results 
of the last half-year. 

At SricHEstEr the Society of Antiquaries has 
carried on its excavations during the season, but 
without very striking results. The houses un- 
covered were of the usua! types, and the examination 
of the round building sometimes thought to be a 
temple of Hercules threw no light on its purpose or 
construction. One sensational find rewarded the 
excavators. Ina pit underneath a house wall, dug 
probably after the house was ruined, was detected a 
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conical pillar of sandstone about two feet high, 
bearing on its side (it has no edges) two lines of 
legible Ogam letters. According to Prof. Rhys, the 
stone was the gravestone of one Hbicatus and the 
inscription is part of an ordinary Keltic sepulchral 
formula, The date and origin of this astonishing 
object is unfortunately not certain. 

At Lone Wirrennuay, near Dorchester, some ten 
miles south of Oxford, some very curious remains 
were discovered, owing to the drought, in the fields 
of Mr. H. Hewett’s farm. Various patches and 
lines were noted, where the barley and sainfoin grew 
higher and better than elsewhere, and a survey 
suggeste! parallel or rectangular paths and ditches 
with square or round enclosures grouped along them. 
Digging revealed some wells and Roman pottery, but 
no masonry ; whatever walls there were, must have 
been made of mud. ‘The whole, probably, belongs to 
a British or Romano-British farming settlement, 
very probably connected in some way with Dorches- 
ter, where a Roman inscription, erected by a lene- 
ficiarius consularis, was found in 1730. The ac- 
counts given in the 7imes of ‘a Roman station cf 
some importance’ and a ‘basilica,’ are, I think, 
misleading. 

For other finds we must go to the north. At 
LANCHESTER, a Roman station on Watling street, a 
few miles from Durham, a curious altar has lately 
been found, the inscription on which, expanded and 
completed, runs as follows :— 

Garmangabi et n(uminibus) [@)o[rdijant Aug. 

n(ostri), pr[o] sal(ute) vea(illationis) or vex(illariorum) 
Sucborum Lon... Gor(dianorum), votum solverunt 
m(erito) or m(ilites) 
That is the altar was erected by a troop of Suebi, 
called Lon... from the Roman name of Lanchester 
and Gor(diani) after Gordian III., the reigning 
emperor. It was dedicated to Garmangabis, a god- 
dess about whom no one seems to know anything 
and to the Divinity of the Emperor, on behalf of the 
troop. The Suebi possibly were recruited in a 
civitas Sueborum Nicretum which perhaps existed near 
Heidelberg in the second and third centuries, and 
were enrolled in one of the tribal regiments which 
from the days of Trajan and Hadrian begin to appear 
more and more in the Roman army beside the alae 
and cohortes. 

A little farther north at Sourn SH1eLps an in- 
scription records the laying on of water to the fort 
(aquam induxit usibus militum) by the provincial 
governor Valerianus in A.D, 221. ‘The thing is, in 
itself, unimportant enough, but, taken in conjunction 
with the Lanchester altar and other inscriptions, it 
has its interests. The north of Britain, we see, was 
not neglected after the death of Severus (A.D. 211) ; 
if our stones tell true, it was even more cared for 
than under the great African, and we are wrong in 
our habit of connecting, @ priori, all Roman works 
dating from the early third century with that 
emperor’s campaigns. We see, too, that the 
defences of the Wall were not now the only defences ; 
the roads and the forts along them were important. 

In Annandale, near Morrat, researches have been 
made into a Roman road which are the more note- 
worthy because they have taken the shape—the 
excellent shape—of actual excavations. Apparently 
we have traces of a road which ran from Carlisle, 
past the camp at Birrens, up to the Wall of Anton- 
ine. -'This road is marked on our maps, but its 
course has never been minutely ascertained. 


F, HAVERFIELD, 
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᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική. Parts i. and ii. 1898. 
Athens. 

1. Svoronos; publishes a series of coin types 
bearing on the legend of the childhood of Zeus in 
Krete; (i.) Zeus nourished by the dog; (ii.) Zeus 
nourished by the cow ; in archaic times the constel- 
lation Great Bear was, among at any rate some Greek 
beliefs, regarded as the figure of a cow: plate and 
cut. 2. Weisshaeupl ; publishes (i.) an aryballos 
with r.f. scenes of mourning at a stele ; (ii.) a list of 
similar r.f. scenes, all of which point to the middle 
of the 5th century: two plates. 3. Maurogiannes ; 
the decorative painting of the Byzantines. 4. 
Skias ; six inscriptions from Thyrreion in Acarnania. 
5. Sauer; publishes (pl. 8) a relief found on the 
Akropolis, and another from Rhamnus (now at 
Munich ; plate in text) representing Demeter and 
Kore, part of a group of Eleusinian deities. 6. 
Kavvadias ; publishes the base of Bryaxis and a 
Nike which was found with it ; the base probably 
supported a column on which the Nike stood ; four 
photographic plates and a suggested restoration in 
text. 7. Mylonas; an Athenian decree in honour 
of one Diodoros by the thiasos or eranos of Soteri- 
astae, of the last century B.c. 8. Skias ; notes on 
Cypriote inscriptions. 9. Lolling; two long in- 
scriptions relating to Ephebi. 9. Dragoumes ; mis- 
cellaneous notes. 10, Skias ; describes the opera- 
tions at the Enneakrounos and the bed of the Ilissos. 
11. Kavvadias; a resumé of excavations and dis- 
coveries, 


Rémische Mittheilungen. Part 1. 1893. 


1. Mau gives (pp. 1—61) a description of the 
Pompeian excavations in Insula v. 2, of which a 
plan is given in pl. 1. In casa D among other wall- 
paintings were found a pair of medallions (pp. 20— 
21) representing diflerent types of busts of youths 
wreathed with laurel; each has a roll of papyrus 
labelled ; the one roll is Homer, the other Biato. 
The most important portion is casa E, a building of 
the pre-Roman period with tetrastyle atrium and 
peristylium, showing with certainty the conforma- 
tion of the roofs: this also has fine paintings (see p. 
42); and a considerable number of graffiti. 2, 
Petersen ; publishes a plate (ii. iii.) of the relief re- 
presenting the Muses in the possession of the 
Marchese Chigi-Zondadari: compares it with other 
representations of such groups: and traces the con- 
nection of this relief with the reliefs on the Mantinea 
base and of both with the School of Praxiteles : 
plate and cuts. 3, Amelung; publishes cut of a 
frayiment in the Museum at Palermo, which he 
identifies as the leg of Peitho and the seat of Aphro- 
dite in the frieze of the Parthenon, till now only 
known from Carrey’s drawing and a cast taken 
probably by Fauvel about 1800. This fragment fits 
on to another fragment giving part of the seat of 
Aphrodite, now at Athens. It came to Palermo 
through the medium of Fagan. 4. Hiilsen ; a study 
of the topography, monuments &c. of the Comitium 
during the Republican period. 5. Petersen; de- 
scription of objects found in excavation on the 
Palatine ; including fragments of several important 
sculptures (part of a head of which he assigns the 
original to the ‘ Lykiskos’ (Kyniskos#) of Poly- 
kleitos). 6. Mau; addendum to previous article. 

Meetings of the Institute (including report of 
Petersen’s paper on the Kyniskos of Polykleitos). 

The same. Part 2. 1893. 

1. Samter; studies the wall-paintings of the 


columbarium of the Villa Pamfili, one of the few 
sepulchral monuments in which the decorations 
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have remained standing: gives list with woodcuts, 
and discusses the relation of the subjects chosen 
(seven are mythological) to each other and the 
tomb. 2. Hiilsen ; discusses the inscriptions of the 
same columbarium (seventy-eight in number) ; con- 
cludes that the monument belongs to the reign of 
Augustus, and probably the carly part of the reign. 
The paintings which by Jahn and others were con- 
sidered decadent, are therefore contemporary with 
the fine paintings of the casa Farnesina. 8, Mau ; 
a new suggestion for the reconstruction of the 
basilica of Pompeii (see ante, iii. p. 36): several 
cuts. 4. Michaelis ; describes the antiquities exist- 
ing at the villa of M. de Courcel at Cannes: most 
important is a sarcophagus with a subject from the 
myth of Alkestis. 5. Amelung; publishes (two 
cuts) a head in the Villa Albani, which he takes to 
be a head of Zeus, a reflection of the Olympian Zeus 
by Phidias. 6. Preger; publishes (pl. v.—vi.) a 
torso in the Galleria Lapidaria of the Tationn : it is 
ἃ river-god, possibly from a group of Antiocheia 
with the Orontes at her feet, after Eutychides, of 
which four replicas are known. 7. Patsch; pub- 
lishes two inscriptions which bear on the publicum 
portorii Illyrict. A Praefectus vehiculorum is men- 
tioned, who must have been a ‘ Reichspostmeister.’ 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. January— 
April 1898. Athens and Paris. 

1. Bérard ; continues his study of Tegea and the 
Tegeatid: notes and inscriptions bearing upon the 
four tribes and the town: including some remarks 
on the temple of Athena Alea, 2, Couve ; publishes 
a proto-Attic vase from Phalerum ; it was considered 
by Hirschfeld to be false ; it belongs to the same type 
as the Berlin Hymettus amphora, but shows Asiatic 
influence: two plates. 3. von Gaertringen ; pub- 
lishes an inscription of the μύσται of Magnesia. 
4, Th. Reinach ; publishes an inscription of Phocaea, 
mentioning a priest of Massalia; that is to say, of 
the goddess Massalia, personification of the colony. 
5. Chamonard ; publishes (cut and plate) a rock 
sculpture at Sondurlu; compares it with Lycian 
reliefs and Cypriote sarcophagi and concludes that it 
is of the same class, dating from the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c. 6, Holleaux ; notes on the 
epigraphy and history of Rhodes. 7. Millet; 
ublishes eight Byzantine leaden seals, ἄς 8, 

artha ; publishes (plate i.) a Boeotian terracoita 
group of a man ploughing with two oxen ; it shows 
very clearly the structure of what Hesiod calls the 
πηκτὸν ἄροτρον. 9. Legrand ; thirty-five inscriptions 
of Troezen ; including a new fragment of the edict 
of Diocletian, mentioning different perfumes and 
drugs. 10. Joubin ; a leaden jamina from a tomb in 
Crete inscribed with Orphic formulae like the 
Peiclia tablet: this inscription represents the 
initiated arriving at the entrance of Hades, and 
addressing the sacred spring: a note by Gomperz is 
appended. 11. de Ridder; eight inscriptions from 
Thasos and Lemnos. 12. 8S. Reinach ; publishes two 


drawings made by an unknown artist towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century : the one represents 
the fragmentary colossus of the Naxians at Delos; 
the other, a view of the port of Delos and the island 
of Rheneia: and reviews the ancient and modern 
texts which refer to the Colossus, 13. Homolle; 
remarks on the chronology of some Athenian 
archons ; attempts to fix the dates of Polycleitos and 
Agathocles, to restore the list between 122-95 B.c.; 
to assign relative order to those between 180-122 
B.c.; and to throw light on the catalogue published 
in C.1.A. iii. 1014. 

Meetings of the Institut de Corr. Hellén. Notes 
and Correspondence concerning Athens, Pelopon- 
nesus, the islands, Greece, and Italy. Bibliography. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. Parti. 1893. Athens, 


1. Wolters ; publishes (plate i.) a sepulchral relief 
of the fourth century B.c. found in Athens, repre- 
senting a group of three mourning women, an 
original work of a powerful artist ; it seems to have 
been a metope decorating a tomb formed probably 
like a temple in antis, such as were not hithert: 
known to have existed in Athens at that date. 9, 
Pernice; publishes seventeen inscriptions noted 
during a stay in Andros and Paros. 3. Maass ; the 
Parian hetaira-inscription ; studies the form of names, 
diminutives, nicknames, &c.; the hetairai there 
named represented an organised religious society ; 
probably the ’Epaviorpia: in Foucart, Assoc. Rel. 
p. 222, are a similar body. The deity of the thiasos, 
Oistro, is Aphrodite Oistrophoros. 4, Graef ; pub- 
lishes two further sepulchral monuments from 
Bithynia (cut ; see ante, 1892, p. 80). 5. Diimmler ; 
two rock iuscriptions from Amorgos ; offers inter- 
pretations of Musco /tal. i. p. 225 and p. 227, 
from an examination of the originals. 6. Robert ; a 
study of Sosipolis, who figured at Olympia as a 
child and as a serpent ; he is really the Kretan Zeus- 
child, and his temple at Olympia was not only the 
earliest Zeus-shrine there, but the starting-point of 
the whole cult. He identifies the site of this temple 
with a building behind the Exedra of Herodes 
(Olymp. Baudenkm., i. pl. 31, 1): cut. 7. Staes ; 
narrative of the discovery of the Marathon tomb, 
which Schliemann had attempted in 1884 ; about 30 
b.f. lekythi were scattered among the bones, of which 
five are here shown. Apparently the friends of the 
deceased had an annual banquet on the spot, and 
buried the remains of the banquet in a receptacle 
specially prepared. This tomb and the Vourva tomb 
(Ath. Mitth, 1890, pil. x.-xii.) give us important 
data for the classification of vases: four plates. 8. 
Kern ; three inscriptions from Athos. 9. Welters ; 
publishes an inscription which shows that even 
stelae constructed for an unmarried person and 
therefore decorated with a loutrophoros had some- 
times added to them the name of another relation 
who might be married. Bibliography. ax 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie 
herausgegeben von Dr. Lupwic ΠΈΜΜΕ, Professor 
in Heidelberg. I. Band, 1 Heft. Bonn: Edward 
Weber’s Verlag. 1892. 


Referring to the treatise with which J. A. Dorner 
opened the series of Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie 
in 1856, the editor informs us that the new periodical, 
of which the present copy forms the first instalment, 
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is intended to serve the interests of scientific theo- 
logy of a conservative tendency. Pages 1-62 contain 
Die christliche Idee des Reiches Gottes, by Ludwig 
Lemme.—Pages 63-109 Das Problem des Buches Hivb, 
by J. Meinhold. — Pages 110-154 Zwei Fragmente 
aus Anianus wnd die des Weihnachtsfestes 
in Agupten, by Bratke. B discusses two fragments 
referrmg to the chronology of the ancient Church 
contained in Du Cange’s edition of the Chronicon 
paschale (Paris, 1688, pp. 421-23), and in Dindorf’s 
reprint of the same work (Bonn, vol. ii. pp. 112-116). 
These fragments, which have been attributed either 
to Eusebius or to Severus, patriarch of Antioch (+ ca 
540), are here traced to Alexandria. B. proves that 
Maximus Confessor made use of them (Computus 
eeclesiasticus, ep. 32), and that their author was not 
Pandorus, the founder of Christian chronology in 
πυρί, but a junior contemporary of the latter, Ania- 
nus, Whu composed his chronography after the death 
of the patriarch Theophilus in 412. These literary 
remains are of interest for the light they throw on the 
manner in which the feast of the Nativity, which 
origiuated in Rome, was introduced in Egypt and the 
Kast at the beginning of the 5th century. 


Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte lherausye- 
geben von Th. Brieger und B. Bess. XIII. Bd. 2. 
u. 3. Heft. Gotha, 1892. 

Wilhelm Brécking, Zu Berenyar von Tours, 
pp. 169-180, maintains from a letter which Berengar 
addressed to Bishop Eusebius of Angers, as alleged, 
after the 11 February, 1079, that the French divine 
continued to uphold his doctrine of the Sacraments, 
even after the sentence of condemnation which the 
Roman synod of that year had passed on it, and 
the recantation which he himself had been obliged to 
pronounce. His treatise de s. cocna, which Lessing 
discovered, assigning its date to 1°63-9, was com- 
posed, Br. contends, during the pontificate of Gregory 
VII. between January 1076 and January 1078. 
Eduard Lempp discusses Die Anfange des Clarissen- 
ordens, p. 181-245.—H. Gelzer, Beitrdge zur rus- 
sischen Kirchengeschichte aus gricchischen Quellen, pp. 
246-281, deals with the appendix to the so-called 
τάξις τῆς προκαθεδρίας of the emperor Leo the philo- 
sopler, which enumerates the Russian sees. Leo's 
διατύπωσις was first edited by J. Goar, Paris 1648, 
and G. Parthey’s work, //icroclis synecdemus et noti- 
tiae Graecae episcopatwum, is merely a reprint. G. 
has compared the MSS in Paris, Rome, Turin, Milan, 
and gives an emendated text: he shows the value of 
the notitia, dating from the 13th century, for the his- 
tory of the Russian Church, which is, as far as hither- 
to known, fragmentary and frequently distigured by 
legendary accounts. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken herausge- 
geben von J. Kostlin und E. Kautzsch. Jahrgang 
1893 1 Heft. 

Leonh. Seesemann, Die Nikolaiten, ein Beitrag zur 
dltesten Haercsio.ogie, pp. 47-82, discusses the passages 
of Scripture bearing on the Nicolaitans, Rev. ii. 1-7, 
12-17; also the message to the angel of the church at 
Thyatira, v. 18 sq., as well as the Ep. of Jude and 
11. Ep. of Peter. With these he compares the notices 
found in the writings of the early Fathers, Irenavus 
adv, haer. i. 26. 3 and iii. 11. 1; Clement of Alex- 
andria Στρωματεῖς lib. ii. cp. xx. § 118 and lib. iii. 
cep. iv. § 25, 26, written between 200 and 203 A.D., 
the brief remarks in Tertullian de praescriptione hacre- 
ticorum cp. 88, adv. Marcionem lib. i. ep. 29, and de 
pudicitia ; the fuller accounts in Hippolytus, κατὰ 
πασῶν αἱρέσεων ἔλεγχος Vii. 36, Adversus omnes 
haereses cp. ὃ, and a remarkable (Syrian) fragment 
hitherto not utilized De resurrectione ad Mammaeam. 


S. has collected the references found amongst later 
authors, Eusebius, St. Augustin, the Apostolic Cun- 
stitutions, and he has traced the relationship between 
the Nicolaitans and subsequent gnostic systems. — O. 
Hain, ein Versuch zur endyiiltigen Erklarung der 
Ellipse in Phil. 2, 5, p. 167 sq., explains in the 
sentence τοῖτο φρονεῖτε ἐν ὑμῖν ὃ καὶ ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ, 
the τοῦτο as referring to the preceding verses 2-4, 
and supplements in the elliptical relative clause the 
verb φρονεῖτε (imperative) after ὃ «ai.—L. Nestle, ἐν 
μορφῇ θεοῦ ὑπάρχων, pp. 173, 174, compares Gen, 1, 27 
κατ᾽ εἰκόνα θεοῦ ἐποίησεν αὐτόν, and Dan, iii. 19, 
where the accurate LXX. version has ἡ μορφὴ τοῖ 
προσώπου ἠλλοιώθη, the parallel passages iv. 33; v. 6, 
10; vii. 28, having the word δόξα, and he concludes 
that μορφή in Biblical Greek appruaches very nearly 
δόξα (so Matt. xvii. 2 μετεμορφώθη καὶ ἔλαμψεν. --- 

2. Heft. Joh. Driseke, Athanasiana, pp. 251-351, 
has shown that the two books against Apolliuarius, 
written xccording to the Benedictine editors by Atha- 
nasius in his old age, were composed after the death 
of that father 373 by Didymus or by his pupil Am- 
brose (Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1889, pp. 79-114, and 
Ges. patrist. Untersuchungen, Altona u. Leipz. 1889, 
pp. 169-207). Dr. now examines the earliest works, 
Aédyos κατὰ Ἑλλήνων and Περὶ τῆς ἐνανθρωπήσεως τοῦ 
λόγυυ, attributed by the Benedictines to Athanasius. 
Judging from the style, the mode of expression, the 
wonderful knowledge of Homer and Plato evinced by 
the writer, he concludes that this cannot have been 
composed by the Alexandrine theologian, whose 
knowledge of secular matters was limited, according 
to the testimony of his friend Gregory Nazianzen. 
From the references found in these volumes to the 
deification of Diocletian (i. 9), the decay of idolatry 
(ii. 46), the terrible fight between Goths and Vandals 
(ii. 51, 52) in 331, the defeat of the Goths in 332 at 
the hands of the younger Constantine, the distress 
caused by the Persian war 337-359 (ii. 13), the ecap- 
ture of the son of the Persian king Sapor (ii. 28), Dr. 
infers that they were written about 350. Their 
author, he maintains, was acquainted with Alexan- 
drine theology, especially with the writings of Origen, 
and belonged to the school of Antioch in Syria ΑΙ, 
exhaustive inquiry into the notices preserved of the 
elder members of this school leads Dr. to conclude 
that the two volumes are parts of one book, entitled 
Κατὰ Ἰουδαίων καὶ Ἑλλήνων, the first and most im- 
portant work of Eusebius of Emesa.—A. Harnack 
reviews F, X. Funk, Die apostolischen Konstitutio- 
nen, Rothenburg, 189], p. 403-420, and considers 
that F. has firmly established propositions, maintained 
by others before him, in regard to the date and cha- 
racter of the ancient Didaskalia, the unity of the 
eight books of the Constitutions, and the identity of 
their editor with Pseudo-Ignatius; but that of the othe 
four main problems regarding the time, the theolo- 
gical views and tendency of Pseudo-Clement, the 
relationship of the Constitutions preserved in Oriental 
languages to the Oktateuch, he has solved, though 
not beyond doubt, only the first. 


Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie, 
herausgegeben von A, HILGENFELD. 386. Jahrgang. 
8. Heft. Leipzig, 1892. 


A. Hilgenfeld, 4. Art. on Zp. Homans, pp. 257- 
481, discusses Rom. ix. 6-13 and to end of ep. xi. ; 
dealing with the theories propounded by Weiss, 
Lipsius, as well as by Steck and Volter, he inquires 
into the question of the relationship of the converts 
from Jews and from Gentiles in the Apostolical Church 
in Rome. —E. Bratke, ein arabisches Bruchstiick aus 
Hippolyt’s Schrift δον den Antichrist, pp. 282-289, 
gives an account of inquiries regarding Cod, No, 140 
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in Payne Smith’s Catal. cod. manuscriptorum Bibl. 
Bodlejanae, P. VI. Oxford, 1864, in regard to the 
lost commentary of Hippolytus on the Revelation 
of St. John. The μα ὴ contains, according to 
Dr. Neubauer, only two quotations from Hippolytus ; 
the first has been already published by Lagarde, 
the second is now given (translated from the original 
Arabic into Latin by Prof. Margoliouth); it refers 
to Rev. xiii. 11, 12; it appears however to be a 
portion not of Hippolytus’ Commentary, but of the 
work by the same Father on the Antichrist.— 
J. Driiseke, Maximus philosophus? pp. 290-315, 
discusses the question of the authorship of the 
IVth Book against the Arians, containing the 
refutation of Sabellius, and comes to the conclusion 
that the work was not written, as has been supposed 
hitherto, by Athanasius, but by the philosopher 
Maximus, whom Jerome mentions (de viris illustribus 
exxvii): ‘Maximus philosophus, natus Alexandriae, 
Constantinopoli episcopus ordinatus. et pulsus insig- 
nem de fide adversus Arianos scripsit librum, quem 
Mediolani Gratiano principi dedit.’ 

4. Heft, 1898. H. Holtzmann, Der Logos und 
der cingeborene Grottessohn im vierten Hvangcliwm, 
pp. 385-407, referring to Harnack’s treatise, 
tiber das Verhiltniss des Prologs des vierten Evange- 
liums zum ganzen Werk (Zeitschr. fiir Theol. ἃ. 
Kirche, 1892, pp. 189-231), discusses the relative 
proportions of the Hellenic and Jewish element 
of thought in the Fourth Gospel, as well as the 
amount of influence which the Alexandrine Philonic 
ideas of the prologue have exercised on the book it- 
self.—A. Hilgenfeld, Hp. Romans, 5 Art., deals 
with the practical paraenetic part of St. Paul’s 
Epistle, cp. xii.-xv., 18, and discusses the question 


of the authenticity of the epilogue xv. 14-33 and of 
the greetings xvi.—E. Nestle, cine Verhandluny 
tiber Matthai I. u. 11. pp. 435-8, referring to W. 
Wright’s translation of the treatise ‘on the star of the 
wise men’ from a Syriac MS. in the British Museum 
of the sixth century (reprinted from Journal of Sacred 
Literature, October, 1866), draws attention to the 
closing sentences of the treatise, according to which 
the questions relating to the star in the east and to 
the virginity of Mary were discussed ‘by great men 
in various places,’ as early as 119 a.p.—A. Hilgen- 
felt, Das Petrus-Evangelium iiber Leiden und Aufer- 
stehung Jesu, pp. 439-454, gives U. Bouriant’s reprint 
of the Gospel according to St. Peter, with the correec- 
tions of A. Harnack and H. Diels, as well as emenda- 
tions of his own ; he compares the various instances 
of this narrative with the canonical gospeis, and 
finally impugns the view entertained by Zahn ((esch. 
εἰ. Neutest, Kanonsi. 1, p. 177 sq. ii. 2, p. 747 sq.) on 
Bishop Serapion’s edict with regard to the reading 
of St. Peter’s Gospel in the Church at Rhosus.—E, 
Bratke, Handschriftliche Uberlieferung und Bruch- 
stiicke der arabisch-aethiopischen Petrus- Apokalypse, 
pp. 454-493, offers a complete account of the MSS, 
written in Oriental languages, and bearing on the 
Revelation of St. Peter, as well as German transla- 
tions of several important passages of the same. The 
treatise was written before the discovery of the Greek 
fragments of the Revelation ; the passages from the 
Oriental MSS. with which we are thus far acquainted, 
however, offer no points of contact with the Greek ; 
the author hopes that his preliminary labours might 
be of use to the Cambridge editors who propose to 
publish St. Pet. Revel. from the Oriental MSS. 
C. Merk. 
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